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f\’ Look what happens 


Zin your shop... 


when you put International’s full 
line of. “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
~ work for you 





“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, ‘“‘when you 
“>>> discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 
“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 


profit-plus baking.” 
oe 


FOR YOURSELF... ( 
SPECIFY \ 
INTERNATIONAL 











UNIFORMLY BETTER LOOK! NO RED INK! MORE FREE TIME 
QUALITY PRODUCTS “In hundreds of shops Inter- And, for you personally ... 
Mr. I says, “‘Assure yourself national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ uniformity means fewer produc- 
of a consistently uniform prod- Flours lower production costs... tion headaches and time to enjoy 
uct. International’s Flours are eliminate waste, overtime and outside activities. There’s no 
milled to give you uniform re- costly delays. Performance makes worrying about uneven perform- 
sults every day of the year.” the difference.” ance when Mr. I is on the job. 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us ° 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. ° 
ae 
3 


Internationa 


24707 @ COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
mn MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Show me how International "Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
give me uniform, dependable production results. 





Street 





City and State. 
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Housewives Give the Blue Ribbon to 
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Your flour looks whiter in 
Bemis Blue-lined Paper Bags. 
Use Bemis Blue to build repeat sales. 
BAG General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
3 ($225 Sales Offices in Ail Principal Cities 
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Northeast SELLE T 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 
A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Advertising Sales Executive 
EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YAN TIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 

FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 

GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 

JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editoria! Assistant 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 


(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 


DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 









































CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 














COWES MEADQUARIERS 008 Wu GELABSD AND GRAINS OODUETES 
ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 






Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Pread is the 
Stat of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the ‘Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








106 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. *;Y” 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












It is our policy to continue to 
make POLAR BEAR the purest, 
best baking and most economical 
flour that experience, top quality 
wheat, loyal employees and man- 
agement can jointly achieve. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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| Hart-Bartlett-S Grain C 
art-Dartlett- Sturtevant Grain Uo. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
“Diamond D” #sgsivxgs | | A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 
. . : Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated and Feed Mills 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 900 ELECTRIC BUILDING . BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 

















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tueis, Pres. 
Harry M. Srrarron, Vice Pres. 


nia al Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. ‘ 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisToPHER Harris, 7 reas. & Mer. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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BUILDERS of 84,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-TWO YEARS 











T sometimes takes a pair of powerful glasses to see 

the dollars ahead in spending for plant rehabilitation 
during periods of severe price competition and low 
profits. But the dollars are there just the same. 


For the plant with lower operating costs is the easiest 


to get along with under price pressure . . . and it is the 
first to hit the profit jackpot when the pressure is 
relieved. 


That’s why planning for efficient production is more 
important now than ever. And Jones-Hettelsater engi- 
neers can help you. More than 30 years of experience 
in designing and building for the flour, feed, cereal and 
grain industries give them an unmatched knowledge of 
what’s right and what’s wrong. 


| J ONES am £ isittettinn Company 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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HERE is no easier, less troublesome, way 
of getting the best bargain in flour than a 
simple purchase of an I-H brand. I-H flours 
give the baker the true economy that comes 
_ siti er from greater bread production efficiency and 
Cheapest Food minimum shop trouble. That means the 
most economical cost per finished unit. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stree KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 L.D. 97 
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ITS IN THE RECORD 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Ve 
7PM ocitvie 


ROLLED OATS ociLvie 


OR more than 150 years Canadians have known that 
“if it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this 
great Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger 
— because it has consistently turned out only the best. 


OATMEAL 


Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose — a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 


e and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
1) In 00 lour for livestock and poultry. 














Mills Limited THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 
0 ICT Tl Mills at: Montreal—Fort William—Winnipeg 
WINNIPEG = TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON Medicine Hat—Edmonton 

TORN Seer MONTREAL + ORIENT FFICE. VANCOUVER Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal—all codes used 
Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 
SPRING WHEAT es pa aa ee TTS WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS | FLOURS 
Cream of the West ihe: Hi HE Crescent 
| i ti 
Castle ii | aaa Canary Corn Meal 
Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 
Port Colborne Mills—-Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 








SS 
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WESTERN STAR| } 


KANSAS STAR| Uniformity 
GOLDEN CREST M4 











the priceless quality in flour 


* 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELIT E—cake flour 


s Flour is your critical bread 
ee] 
| ingredient. These Star brands 





me 


“7 will always perform beyond 


criticism. 





_cookie and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KING- 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker 
100% soft wheat graham 


ry otelale he flour 


* 


GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING— low viscosity flour 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 





WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 


J LOAF will always be the big CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
| : GRAIN STORAGE 1,000,000 BUS, 
value in uniform, strong, fine ; 








spring wheat flours. 
{ EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
OF LIVERPOOL 
imsuranceon Fiore «6s C A OBB & SON 
Policies Gf tle Company United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 


Atlente, Georgie Chicego, Ill. Delles, Texas Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreel, Cenede 
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TENNANT € HOYT COMPANY 
L. AKG cirTvy , MINNB SOTA? 
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.»» 80 his careful cold-stone grinding has LA at 
been brought back today ...to make / 
SUNFED stone-ground WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR pay off for the baker. 


e SUNFED stone-ground WHOLE 
WHEAT FLourR makes a specialty 
loaf . . . a longer-profit loaf. It 
adds variety . . . provides a new 
taste-treat, too, bringing your 
customers back for more .. . and 
for more of your other products 
as well. 





SUNFED stone-ground WHOLE 
WHEAT FLouR is available for 
shipment in mixed cars with 
bread and cake flours from any 
Commander-Larabee mili. If 
you'd like to give SUNFED Flour 
a trial, with no obligation... . 
your C-L representative will be 
glad to fix you up with a sample. Ol Lahtoned 
Ask him, next time he calls. R SLOT TTT 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR . 


MANUFACTURED By om 
GENERAL OFrices mimncare.is MImmEsoTa 


. Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: 





























MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Price Range Holds Key to New IWA 





U.S. FACES MAJOR OBSTACLES 
BUT RENEWAL SEEMS CERTAIN 





Return of Argentina as Exporter Adds to Huge Surplus 
Stocks—U.S. Placed in Tight Trading 
Position 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—World wheat re- 
quirements plus an important tangi- 
ble factor of dollar vs. sterling area 
buying power will face the U.S. dele- 
gation which will meet here with the 
other 45 nation members of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement Jan. 30. 

Crux of the problem over renewal 
of the wheat pact is one of price 
range. Exporting nations are trying 
for a higher maximum price while 
the importers want the agreement 
continued at no increase in the ex- 
isting range. 

Here is the line-up between the 
exporters and the importers: 

World wheat requirements for the 
1953-54 crop year are estimated at 
approximately 800 million bushels. 

Supplies outside U.S. sources will 
be about 700 million bushels on the 
basis of presently known export 
availabilities. 

This condition would leave the U.S. 
a potential export market in the 
wheat pact of about 100 million bush- 
els against an assigned export quota 
to the U.S. of 255 million. 

However, these bare statistics do 
not fully reveal the realities. 

First, the success of the wheat 
agreement in moving exportable sur- 
pluses from the exporting nations 
has been aided by economic aid 
money from the U.S. To Western 
Europe and the Far East plus the 
absence of Argentina in the export 
market. 

Now however, Argentina is back 
as an exporter and further export 
supplies from sterling area nations 
have accrued. They not only reach 
for markets but take precedence over 
dollar area wheat supplies as in the 
case of Argentina which has substan- 
tial and unfilled commitments to the 
importing countries. 

This question must be asked by 
exporters preparing to demand a 
higher price for wheat in a renewed 
agreement—will the importers actu- 
ally look to the U.S. for wheat in 
the next year? 

The answer seems clear enough. 
With effective world demand at 800 
million bushels and the U.S. with a 
probable carryover of more than 600 
million bushels of old crop wheat 
and available world export surplus at 
700 million outside the U.S. it ap- 
pears that the U.S. cannot afford 
to do other than go along with a 
proposal to renew the wheat agree- 
ment for a two-year extension at the 
present price range of the existing 
agreement notwithstanding what 
treasury watchdogs in Congress may 
say. 

Possibly through an agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and Canada — and 
Canada would also like to increase 
the maximum price of the pact—the 
two major exporters might induce 
importers to concede an increase in 
the maximum price to reflect not 


more than the increase during the 
past three years in the U.S. parity 
price for wheat. 

That would mean if accepted by 
the importers a new maximum price 
somewhere near a $2 bu. level. 

Other problems of a renewal of 
the agreement are surely secondary 
to the major price obstacle. It is be- 
lieved that some of the importing na- 
tions which are primarily wheat buy- 
ers can be persuaded to sacrifice im- 
port quota commitments to other na- 
tions that are primarily flour buyers. 
Italy for instance, with a heavy bulk 
wheat import quota but having obli- 
gations to the Argentine probably 
could be persuaded to give up a part 
of its import quota to a flour buying 
nation. At least the transferability of 
quotas between nations could be more 
clearly spelled out in another wheat 
pact. 

Poor Trading Position 

The U.S. certainly is in a poor 
trading position, not because of the 
managers of the U.S. program, but 
through existing circumstances which 
arose beyond any power of the wheat 
agreement advocates to predict. That 
major circumstance is the presence 
of Argentina as again a wheat ex- 
porter plus the conflict of the sterling 
area wheat importer vis-a-vis the 
dollar area wheat. Also the appear- 
ance of Turkey and the Middle East 
as exporters to the sterling area are 
factors which are real but which 
could not be anticipated. 

The tight position of the U.S. dele- 
gation as traders in the renewal dis- 
cussions may be seen in the distribu- 
tion of exportable surpluses both as 
to volume and as to money areas. 


Canada with the largest export 
quota has available probably 325 
million bushels of wheat of high 


quality and with an obvious connec- 
tion to the sterling money bloc. Like- 
wise Australia with a wheat export 
potential of 100 million bushels and 
Argentina with another 150 million 
can soak up a big share of the ster- 
ling area imports. 

The U.S. if without the bait of 
heavy foreign economic aid funds will 
not be in any position to insist on 
a higher maximum price. The USS. 
may be lucky through acute trad- 
ing maneuvers to save its export 
commitment at a small increase in 
the maximum price range of the 
agreement. 


Surplus Supply 

U.S. negotiators are in no position 
to take an arbitrary stand at the 
forthcoming conference on the price 
issue, congressional purse watchers 
notwithstanding. The U.S. is moving 
steadily into a surplus supply con- 
dition as a result of its generous 
price support program level. If the 
forthcoming wheat negotiations break 
down Canada has the whip hand 
in the sterling bloc nations and Ar- 
gentina and Turkey and other new- 
comers in the wheat export market 





can deprive the U.S. of little more 
than 100 million bushels of export 
wheat —-to Germany, Austria anc 
Greece. There is some additional 
Western Hemisphere business which 
would flow to the U.S. outside any 
wheat pact problems. 

The alternatives to a wheat pact 
renewal are open, cut-throat com- 
petition between Canada and the 
U.S. through subsidized exports or 
through a controlled two-price sys- 
tem for U.S. wheat. 

Or the U.S. could maintain its 
high price support level as required 
by the existing law and pile up sur- 
pluses against the day when demand 
may make itself felt—if U.S. storage 
facilities could dam up the supply. 
Under the price support programs 
the U.S. has worked itself back to 
the position of mounting surpluses 
despite the effect of foreign economic 
aid and the wheat pact—where it 
must impose acreage controls or look 
to a major economic upheaval such 
as drouth or a world war to absorb 
the supply. 


¥ ¥ 


Germany’s IWA 
Delegates Named 


TORONTO—The chief West Ger- 
man delegate to the meeting of the 
International Wheat Council which is 
slated to open in Washington Jan. 30 
will be Dr. Haefner, a prominent 
member of the federal government's 
food administration who played a 
major role in the negotiations which 
led up to Germany’s acceptance as a 
subscribing member of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. 

His alternate will be Helmuth Geb- 
hardt, a senior staff member of the 
German Ministry of Food & Agri- 


(Continued on page 32) 


Pillsbury Mills 
Interim Report 
Shows Gain in Net 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has reported sales and net earn- 
ings for the six months ended Nov. 
30, 1952, subject to audit and year 
end adjustments, as follows: 

FOR THE SIX MONTHS 
1952 1951 


s $143,352, 000 


et saes $160,324, 000 
Net earnings 

before income 

taxes 3,766,000 
Net earnings 
after providing 
for income 


t, 362,000 


taxes 1,852,000 1,516,000 

After allowing for dividends on the 
preferred stock, the net earnings for 
the six months in 1952 are equal to 
$2.11 a share on the average number 
of shares of common stock compared 
to $2.09 a share for the same period 
in 1951. During the six month pe- 
riod in 1952, 262,701 additional com- 
mon shares were issued. This marks 
the first time Pillsbury has issued a 
6-month statement. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


VISIBLE EXPANDS 

WINNIPEG Canadian visible 
wheat supplies for the week ending 
Jan. 15 totaled 258,600 bu. Stocks for 
the previous week amounted to 256,- 
600,000, and for the same period a 
year ago 228,800,000 bu. The 7,200,000 
bu. of wheat delivered by farmers 
during the week were 2,400,000 bu. 
less than marketings of 9,600,000 the 
week earlier. Vessel loadings for the 
period were 3,500,000 bu. compared 
with the previous week's total of 
4,800,000 bu. 





Canadian Enrichment Conference 
Sounds Note of Full Cooperation 


TORONTO — Enriched bread was 
served for the first time in Canada 
proper Jan. 26 despite the fact that 
its sale does not become legal until 
Feb. 2. The occasion was a confer- 
ence and dinner, sponsored by the 
milling and baking industries, to in- 
troduce enrichment to Canada, and 
the government gave a special dis- 
pensation to the organizers to serve 
the commodity they were introducing. 

Held in Toronto, the meeting was 
attended by more than 500 dieti- 
cians, clinicians, consumers, millers, 
bakers, press and radio men, home 
economists and other _ publicists. 
They heard top flight American nu- 
tritionists describe the benefits 
achieved from enrichment in the 
U.S. during the past 10 years. Stress 
was laid on the medical and nutri- 
tional aspects of vitaminization, and 
the audience of experts showed con- 
siderable interest in the develop- 
ment. 

History of Action Cited 


It was pointed out that while en- 
richment was new to Canada proper 
it had been in use in Newfoundland 
since 1944. When that country joined 
Canada with provincial status in 
1949 the article of confederation con- 
tained special provision for the con- 
tinuation of enrichment though it 
was illegal in the rest of the country. 


Appropriately, therefore, Dr. J. M. 
McGrath, assistant deputy minister 
of health for the province, was in the 
chair. 

The speakers included Dr. C. Glen 
King, scientific director of the Nu- 
trition Foundation, New York; Dr. 
William H. Sebrell, medical director 
of the National Institute of Health, 
Bethesda, Md; Dr. Russell M. Wilder 
of the same organization, Dr. Percy 
E. Moore, director of Indian health 
services for the Canadian govern- 
ment’s Department of Health and 
Welfare and Dr. Ralph K. Larmour, 
director of research, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd. 

H. Norman Davies, president of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd., 
spoke in his capacity of chairman of 
the Canadian National Millers Assn. 

Eagerness to understand the prin- 
ciples of enrichment was evident in 
the attitude of those publicists at- 
tending, and from the interest taken 
it was apparent that the millers and 
bakers would benefit from attempts 
to interpret fairly and correctly to 
the public all that could be expected 
from the new development. It was 
made clear that enrichment was not 
a magic powder which would cure 
all ills for its effects were long term. 
Nevertheless, experience in the U.S. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Britain to Drop Controls Next Fall 





MILLERS TO REGAIN CHOICE 
OF EXTRACTION OPERATIONS 





All Subsidies Except on 81% Extraction Flour to Die—En- 
¥ richment Due—10% Duty Major Obstacle 
to U.S. Trade 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Miller Foreign Office Manager 

TORONTO — The British govern- 
ment has announced that cereals, 
flour and feedstuffs will be decon- 
trolled at the end of the next har- 
vest. The harvest is usually gathered 
in the late summer, dependent upon 
growing and weather conditions and 
Sept. 3 has been mentioned in trade 
circles as the date most likely to be 
‘hosen. sf 
nmhe government, in its official 
statement, pinpoints efficiency and 
economy as the overriding consider- 
ations determining this course of ac- 
tion. [he british grain, flour and 
feeastuifs trades have been subject 
to strict controls for the past 14 
years with prices kept at low levels 
aue to the incidence of heavy gov- 
ernment subsidies paid out ot laxa- 
tion. Ail these, with the exception 
of an amount on bread to be made 
from 81% extraction flour, are to be 
eliminated. The government esti- 
mates that $28 million will be saved 
in ending the subsidies on flour 
alone. All feedstuffs subsidies are to 
be withdrawn April 1 as an imme- 
diate measure of economy. 

Bread Price 

The British millers, as part of the 
decontrol measures, are to be given 
complete freedom in milling a whiter 
flour from a grist and at an extrac- 
tion rate entirely of their own choos- 
ing. The resulting product will be 
free of price control at all levels. 
This will mean a steep rise in the 
cost of the loaf but in order to off- 
set this the government proposes to 
continue the subsidization of 81% 
extraction flour in order to hold 
bread at its present low price of 7¢. 
Those consumers desirous of buying 
a whiter loaf will have to pay a 
price set in accordance with world 
levels. This might cut back the con- 
sumer demand to a certain extent 
since many people have grown ac- 
customed to the darker colored loaf 
despite the complaints directed 
against its lack of keeping proper- 
lies. 


Enrichment 

The government has also stated 
hat the whiter flour is to be en- 
riched to replace those nutrients lost 
in the milling process. This course 
was recommended by the conference 
on the Post War Loaf held in 1945 
and attended by nutritionists, gov- 
ernment officials, millers, flour im- 
porters and bakers. If the recom- 
mendations of the report are fol- 
lowed, though they were qualified at 
that time by a suggestion that prog- 
ress in the U.S. required further 
study, the flour will be enriched to 
the levels currently operating in the 
US. 

The U.K. millers have voiced 
claims that given top quality wheat 
from the U.S. and Canada they will 
be able to mill a flour as good if not 
better than that offered by the Ca- 
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~ nadian millers. It is admitted that 


their technical proficiency has im- 
proved as a result of their wartime 
and postwar experience in milling 
from a variety of grists while in the 
case of many of the larger mills, par- 
ticularly those of Ranks Ltd. and 
Spillers Ltd., the machinery is the 
most modern obtainable. The com- 
petition to be set for imported flour, 
if it is to be separately distributed, 
will be keen with the millers going 
all out to shut down imports. Since 
the low extraction flour, however, 
will not be subject to price control 
the circulation of imported flour 
alongside the home milled variety is 
seen as necessary to break down any 
suggestion of monopoly. Prewar ex- 
perience shows that despite any cam- 
paign which may be waged by the 
home millers, British opinion favors 
the continued importation of flour 
because of the salutary effect it has 
on prices. Antagonism to monopoly 
is still a major British characteris- 
tic, and flour is imported because it 
not only prevents monopoly but pre- 
vents the home millers from being 
accused of monopoly. 
Canadian Supplies 

Additionally, many in Britain feel 
that the channels of supply from 
Canada should be kept open in view 
of the assistance which can be ren- 
dered in war time. It was Canada 
which saved Britain from virtual 








Roy A. Robinson 


AOM OFFICER—Roy A. Robinson, 
supervisor of formula feed manufac- 
ture, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, was elected vice chairman of the 
Minnesota District, Association of 
Operative Millers, at the organiza- 
tion’s annual business meeting re- 
cently. He has been an active mem- 
ber of the technologists’ association 
for several. years. 





starvation at a difficult period of the 
war and a healthy Canadian milling 
industry is seen as vital to British 
survival in the event of air attack 
which could put many mills out of 
action. It is for this reason that ob- 
servers feel that the government has 
a direct interest in maintaining flour 
imports. 

As far as the U.S. milling industry 
is concerned the existence of a 10% 
ad valorem duty will be a major ob- 
stacle to business, particularly under 
present conditions when prices are 
so high. 

While trade with the sterling area 
will be entirely free of control, im- 
porters being allowed to buy where 


(Continued on page 31) 








Julius Mayer 


VICE PRESIDENT—Julius Mayer, 
executive vice president of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Chicago, recently 
was elected second vice president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. He has 
been a member of the grain ex- 
change’s board of directors since 1950. 
Sylvester J. Meyers, president of Ar- 
cady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, is 
the new president of the board of 
trade. 





DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
REELECTS J. J. RUSSELL 


DULUTH—J. J. Russell, president 
of Duluth Universal Milling Co., was 
reelected president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade at the annual elec- 
tion Jan. 20. F. H.: Corrigan, vice 
president of F. H. Peavey & Co., was 
similarly renamed. 

Directors reelected for three years 
were: C. C. Blair, Norris Grain Co.; 
R. C. Schiller, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. and R. W. Bolton, Atwood 
Larson Co. 

Renamed to board of arbitration 
for one year were B. T. Dinham, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; M. P. 
McGraw, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
and G. A. Sassman, Hallet & Carey 
Co. 

Members of the board of appeals 
elected for one year were C. E. Fuller, 
Jr.. Thomson & McKinnon: C. E. 
Peterson, Russell-Miller Milling Co.: 
R. G. Sims, McCarthy Brothers Co.: 
H. Grenner, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., and L. N. Patterson, Benson 
Quinn Co. 


Feed Technology 
School Pledges 


Jump to $178,505 


KANSAS CITY—Several pledge in- 
creases and new pledges, including 
some additional personal contribu- 
tions, have swelled the total raised by 
the feed industry for the feed tech- 
nology school at Kansas State Col- 
lege to $178,505 last week. During 
the past three weeks of intensified 
campaigning $32,055 has been 
pledged. 

That the school would become a 
certainty was assured last week by 
an extension of 60 days on the let- 
ting of the contract for construction 
of the school by the low bidding con- 
tractors. This will allow the industry 
more time to raise money for the 
school with the possibility of reach- 
ing the original $200,000 goal, and 
will give the feed industry advisory 
committee additional time to survey 
the plans for the building. 

Final details which will clear the 
way for the letting of the contract 
will be covered at a meeting of the 
committee during the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. agricultural for- 
um in Kansas City, Feb. 20. 

New pledges to the fund include 
the following firms: J. McKenny Willis 
& Son, Inc., Easton, Md., $25: Coe 
Seed Co., Topeka, Kansas, $100; in- 
dividual contributors include Richard 
K. Peek, Kansas City, $100; Thomas 
W. Staley, Kansas City, $100, and 
Maurice Johnson, $100. 

Firms which have increased their 
pledges to the school during the past 
week are King Midas Feed Mills, 
Minneapolis; Omaha Cold Storage 
Co., Inc., Omaha; Vit-A-Way, Inc., 
Ft. Worth; Kasco Mills, Toledo, and 
Waverly, N.Y., and Peterson-Biddick 
Co., Wadena, Minn. 








Ross A. Woolsey, Jr. 


NOMINATED — Nominated for the 
presidency of the Merchants Ex- 
change of St. Louis for 1953 is Ross 
A. Woolsey, Jr., vice president of 
Blanton Mill, Inc. Mr. Woolsey has 
been a member of the Merchants Ex- 
change since 1947, and is currently 
its first vice president. He joined 
the Blanton organization in 1948. 
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W. H. HAGENMEYER TO HEAD 
MICHIGAN STATE MILLERS 





Wheat Improvement and Grain Sanitation Topics Dis- 
cussed—Predict FDA Drive to Continue Under 
New Administration 


DETROIT W. H. Hagenmeyer, 
Henkel division, International Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, was elected presi- 
dent of the Michigan State Millers 
Assn, at its annual meeting Jan. 23 
at the Hotel Fort Shelby. He succeeds 
James R. Craig, F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Inc., Hillsdale, who served two terms. 

C. B. Knappen, Jr., Knappen Mill- 
ing Co., Augusta, was chosen vice 
president, and Henry S. Cowgill, Jr., 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, was 
renamed secretary-treasurer. The fol- 
lowing were elected to the executive 
board: H. S. Holmes, Chelsea (Mich.) 
Milling Co.; C. D. McKenzie, Jr., 
McKenzie Milling Co.; Albert List, 
Star of the West Milling Co., Frank- 
enmuth; P. Kamtchy, Dowagiac 
(Mich.) Milling Co.; King Doyle, King 
Milling Co., Lowell; and Mr. Craig. 

Attendance was reduced somewhat 
by the widespread epidemic of influ- 
enza which kept a number of millers 
indoors, but a total of over 40 millers 
and allied men was present for the 
business sessions and 68 men and 
ladies attended the annual banquet. 

Principal Topics 

The principal topics of discussion 
were wheat improvement activities 
and the grain sanitation program. Mr. 
Holmes brought the convention up to 
date on the progress made in Mich- 
igan in protecting its choice white 
wheat against the encroachment of 
undesirable strains of hard wheat 
varieties. This is a never ending vigil, 
he said, as farmers sometimes are in- 
fluenced to plant the undesirable 
varieties because of their higher 
yields per acre. 

Dr. J. M. King, associate professor 
of entomology, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, spoke on the Food 
& Drug Administration’s rodent and 
insect contamination drive and said 
that millers and the grain trade 
might as well realize that there now 
are two standards for grading grain 

the old established USDA stand- 
ards and the more recently imposed 
requirements of the FDA. 

He termed the FDA as the “FBI of 
the food industry.” The agency is 
charged with the responsibility of 
eliminating filth from foods, he said, 
and it cannot be defied nor involved 
in political arguments. The law gov- 
erning the food cleanliness require- 
ments were passed in 1938 and actu- 
ally the only criticism of the FDA is 
that the agency did not take serious 
steps to enforce the requirements be- 
fore it did, he said. 

From the standpoint of rodent con- 
tamination, Michigan has about the 
same problems as other wheat pro- 
ducing states. In the case of insect 
infestation, the state is somewhat bet- 
ter off than states farther south, he 
said, but there still is a serious prob- 
lem. An insect known as the bran 
bug appears to be the most wide- 
spread trouble-maker in Michigan. 

Solution of the sanitation problem 
lies in cooperation and education all 
along the line from the miller to the 
grain elevator to the farmer. Millers 
should refuse to buy grain that will 
not pass the FDA requirements, he 
said. Country elevators and farmers 
may resist the full impact of the pro- 
gram, but they should be taught to 





CHRIS CHRISTENSEN HEADS 
ALLIED GROUP 


DETROIT — Chris Christensen, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chicago, was 
elected president of the Michigan 
Millers Allied Men at the annual 
meeting held in conjunction with the 
meeting of the Michigan State Millers 
Assn. in Detroit Jan. 23. He succeeds 
R. H. Ayers, Chase Bag Co., Toledo. 
Don E. Rogers, central states man- 
ager, The Northwestern Miller, Chi- 
cago, was elected vice president and 
E. P. Alexander, Chase Bag Co., De- 
troit, was named secretary-treasurer. 
The allied men’s association presented 
a traveling bag to Earle A. Tomes, 
recently retired from Monsanto 
Chemical Co., who had served as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the association for 
many years. The allied group also 
dispatched a congratulatory wire to 
Roland “Mike” Doyle, King Milling 
Co., who was graduated from the 
School of Milling, Kansas State Col- 
lege on Jan. 23. 





realize that wheat is a food product 
and must be kept clean all along the 
line. 

Herman Steen, executive vice pres- 
ident, Millers National Federation, 
Chicago, supplemented Dr. King’s 
comments by explaining that the 
sanitation problem at present involves 
about 75% rodent contamination and 
25% insect infestation. Terminal 
grain elevators have taken the matter 
seriously and it may be said that 
they have their housekeeping well 
under control, he said. Country ele- 
vators are still a problem, but even 
so this level of the merchandising 
machinery has made far more prog- 
ress than anyone expected a year ago. 


Continuing Drive 


Mr. Steen said that contrary to 
some reports being circulated in the 
grain trade, the FDA sanitation drive 
is not going to blow over. The new 
administration in Washington is ex- 





W. H. Hagenmeyer 


pected to keep the program at full 
steam ahead and any wishful think- 
ing about the crack-down being 
dropped is without sound basis, he 
said. 

In summarizing the Washington 
situation, Mr. Steen said that the set- 
tlement of the Korean war is the 
No. 1 goal of the new administration. 
Barring any intensification of the 
war, however, he predicted that most 
price controls and other government 
regulations, with the possible excep- 
tion of strategic metals allocations, 
would be permitted to expire at the 
end of their statutory limit originally 
set for this spring. The new adminis- 
tration is reluctantly going along on 
a renewal of the International Wheat 
Agreement, he said, and the milling 
industry is prepared to cooperate with 
government officials in negotiating 
the renewal. Clarence L. Athanson, 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
practitioner, Detroit, brought the 
millers up to date on a number of 
freight rate cases and transit prob- 
lems. 

Banquet 

The Michigan Millers Allied Men 
were host to the millers at a pre- 
banquet cocktail and _ social hour 
which has become one of the out- 
Standing social events in the milling 
industry. Allied firms sponsoring this 
event were S. George Co., Wellsburg, 
W. Va.; Victor Chemical Works, Chi- 


cago; Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., Chi- 


cago; Chase Bag Co. Chicago; Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis; Merck & 
Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J.; Hammond 
Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg; Thomas 
Phillips Co., Akron, Ohio; Michigan 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Lansing; Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago; The Northwestern Miller, Chi- 
cago; J. S. Templeton’s Sons, Chi- 
cago; Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis; General Bag Co., Cleveland; 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Belle- 
ville, N.J.; Cargill, Inc., Toledo; and 
George E. Amendt Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Guest speaker at the banquet was 
Paul D. Bagwell, director, depart- 
ment of spoken and written English, 
Michigan State College, who traced 
the intellectual progress of the world 
from 600 B.C. to the present. 

Mr. Hagenmeyer presented a gold 
plaque to Mr. Craig as a token of 
appreciation of the association mem- 
bership for the excellent leadership 
of the past two years. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERSTATE NET PROFIT 
ADVANCES 21% IN 1952 


KANSAS CITY — Including provi- 
sions for an increase of $1,815,000 in 
1952 income and excess profits taxes, 
net profit of the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City, advanced 21% in 
the 52-week fiscal year ended Dec. 
27, 1952. This was revealed in an 
earnings report issued by R. L. Naf- 
ziger, president of the baking firm. 

Net sales for the 52-week year of 
1952 totaled $79,319,589 compared 
with $70,005,338 in the previous pe- 
riod, Mr. Nafziger stated. Net in- 
come was $2,332,598 after provision 
of $4,600,000 for taxes. This is equal, 
after dividends on 75,000 shares of 
preferred stock, to $3.23 a share of 
common stock. 

Itemized comparisons between 1952 
and 1951 are as follows: 

1952 1951 





Net profit (after 
taxes) . 

Federal income 
and excess 
profits taxes 1,600,000 2 785,000 


$2.332,598 $1,920,678 


humber preferres 
hares out- 
standing 75,000 oun 
Earned com 
mon share 3.23 2.65 
“umber common 
hares 
outstanding 
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O. E. M. Keller 


ELECTED—0O. E. M. Keller, presi- 
dent of Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo, was 
elected president of the Toledo Board 
of Trade recently. 





CENTRAL STATES MILLERS 
TO HOLD JOINT MEETING 


CHICAGO—-A joint meeting of the 
Ohio Valley and the Wolverine Dis- 
tricts of the Association of Operative 
Millers is scheduled for April 10-11 
at the Secor Hotel, Toledo, Ohio. 

In making the announcement, Rob- 
ert Bartee, General Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, secretary-treasurer of the Ohio 
Valley section, said several interest- 
ing activities are on the agenda, in- 
cluding a tour of the National Bis- 
cuit Co. mill in Toledo the afternoon 
of the first day. Several films and au- 
thoritative speakers are to be in- 
cluded on the program. A full pro- 
gram will be announced soon. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
AGAIN HAS COOKIE TREE 


CHICAGO—-About 600 cups of egg- 
nog were served at the “Holiday Bar” 
in the main dining room of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago during the Holi- 
day weeks. All members were _in- 
vited to enjoy a visit and partake 
from the traditional Eggnog Bowl. 

The Christmas Cookie Tree, orig- 
inated by the club manager, Louise 
K. Buell, was the center of attrac- 
tion for the many members. Using 
one-inch pipe, chicken wire and wood 
pieces, Miss Buell designed a 10 ft. 
tree that revolved like a Lazy Susan 

and from which hung 4200 Christ- 
mas cookies. These were first put in 
individual cellophane bags——then hung 
on the tree in such a way as to permit 
members and guests to easily remove 
and enjoy them. The cookies were sup 
plied by the bakers from the Chicago- 
land area. A number of photographers 
snapped pictures for release in the 
trade journals, newspapers and other 
magazines. The December issue of 
the Baker & Confectioner Magazine 
of London, England, carried a story 
and picture of the tree. 


———@READ 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE~—— 


$125,000 FIRE 

GOTHENBURG, NEB.—-Loss esti- 
mated at $125,000 was suffered by 
the 75-ft. Farmers Co-operative Ele- 
vator building here when fire rav- 
aged the interior of the structure 
Jan. 22. The loss included about $40,- 
000 worth of corn, wheat and oats 
stored in the elevator. 
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in Grain Markets Anticipated 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Despite heavy 
pressure on Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, to put govern- 
ment buying behind the grain mar- 
kets and to withdraw government 
stocks of grain from the market, of- 
ficials close to the Secretary’s office 
this week said there will be no offi- 
cial comments until after President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower delivers his 
state of the union message to con- 
gress Feb. 2. 

At the same time, it should be 
noted that this does not necessarily 
mean Secretary Benson will make a 
statement on the price support issue 
after Feb. 2. 

However, congressional advocates 
of high price supports are out in 
full cry, trying to embarrass the new 
secretary into some premature an- 
nouncement. Sen. Milton Young (R., 
N.D.), who is co-sponsoring an 
amendment to the farm law of 1949 
to require that price supports on the 
basic commodities be boosted to 95% 
of parity for the next two crop years, 
has made public two letters to Sec- 
retary Benson in which he insists 
that further sales of Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks of grain be 
stopped, that imports of Canadian 
feed grains be suspended ard that 
the Secretary move to support oats 
and rye at 90% of parity. 

In his legislative efforts Sen. Young 








Leonard B. Weislow 


PROMOTED—Jerome H. Debs, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Metallic Manu- 
facturing Co. of Chicago, has an- 
nounced the promotion of Leonard B. 
Weislow, formerly sales manager of 
the bakery division, to vice president 
of the firm and director of bakery 
sales. A veteran of 23 years of serv- 
ice with the organization, Mr. Weis- 
low began his career with Chicago 
Metallic as a mail clerk, moved into 
the sales department and was later 
made sales manager. He holds mem- 
berships in the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, the Bakers Club 
of Chicago and the Bakers Courtesy 
Club of Chicago along with his active 
participation in aspects of the indus- 
try that affect the welfare of bakery 
operations. 
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Benson Action to Halt Decline 


is joined by cotton state Sen. James 
O. Eastland (D., Miss.) in asking 
the 95% parity support for the basic 
commodities. 

At the same time speculative in- 
terests in the grain markets are re- 
flecting the same attitude as the 
North Dakota Senator and are said 
to be advocating government action 
in buying grains to protect the farm- 
er interests. In fairness to Sen. Young 
it must be noted that he has always 
emphasized his desire to protect the 
farmer and is not concerned with 
speculators in commodity markets. 

At the recent session of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee hearing Clin- 
ton P. Anderson (D., N.M.) warned 
Mr. Benson against the pitfalls of 
manipulating commodity market 
prices through press statements, and 
at that time Sen. Young denied any 
intention to aid the market specula- 
tors. Sen. Anderson, a former secre- 
tary of agricuJture, immediately con- 
ceded that Sen. Young was always 
found at the side of the farmer and 
not with the speculators on matters 
of this kind. 

Observers of the political scenery 
doubt that Mr. Benson will have to 
give in to Sen. Young’s pressure on 
price support intentions. However, 
strong responsible Republican pres- 
sure for withdrawal of CCC grain 
stocks from the market comes from 
other quarters. These observers say 
that the Eisenhower administration 
will discipline Sen. Young by cutting 
him down to size immediately after 
the Eisenhower message to Congress 
and protect the new Secretary of 
Agriculture from predatory attacks, 
even though they may arise from 
within Republican ranks. 

Meanwhile, millers and grain mon 
should be on the aiert for the possi- 
bility of a strong statement from 
Mr. Benson which would be designed 
to halt the grain market decline. 

There are no definite indications 
of what move the secretary will 
make, but it seems clear that he can- 
not for long avoid forceful words 
backed by forceful action. 

Almost before he had warmed his 
office chair, he was being whipsawed 
by congressional and commodity mar- 
ket sources demanding that he take 
action. 

His baptism of fire is unprecedent- 
edly vicious. A sample of the nature of 
the attacks on the farm program may 
be found in market reports last wees 
to the effect that Mr. Benson is op- 
posed to the subsidy payments under 
the international Wheat Agreement. 
This incorrect report appears to be a 
distortion of a transcript of his tes- 
timony before the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee last week when he 
said he was concerned over the 
amount of money which had been 
charged against the wheat agreement 
subsidy. At no point in his statement 
there or since he has taken office has 
he stated opposition to this subsidy. 

The wolves of the market-place, 
the rumor-mongers and purposeful 
distorters of public records are work- 
ing overtime to force him into some 
form of public commitment, which 
without full consideration beforehand, 
might work him into an untenable 
position at the very outset of his 
tenure of office. 


Action Expected 


While disruptive forces appear to 
have seized the initiative to distort 
Mr. Benson's policy and attitude to- 


ward the declining farm prices the 
Benson team has yet to come to bat. 
But when they have their innings it 
seems probable that they will rifle 
out some line drives which will set the 
record straight and possibly reverse 
the current market trend. 

So far it can be said with assur- 
ance that Mr. Benson is concerned 
over the decline in the price of agri- 
cultural commodities. He has the 
same sincere concern which exists 
among the members of Congress. 

The question is how quickly and 
how far can he go through a state- 
ment and action to halt the slump. 
Here are some of the possibilities 
based on conversations with officials 
of his immediate cabinet and leaders 
in Congress: 

Mr. Benson could declare that he 
intends to take all measures at his 
command to check the breaking mar- 
kets. He could at the same time an- 
nounce that Commodity Credit Corp. 
would withdraw its stocks of grains 
from the market. 

Government sales of grains from 
its stocks for domestic and export 
availability have been subject to con- 
siderable criticism from the trade 
and from Capitol Hill. During the 
Senate hearing on Mr. Benson’s ap- 
pointment, Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R., Vt.) commented unfavorably on 
the continued sales of CCC corn 
stocks while the commodity markets 
were in such soft condition. Subse- 
quently heavy receipts of CCC corn 
at the Chicago market—corn of high 





Earl E. Branson 


HEADS DIVISION—Consolidation of 
the Archer Booster and Sunfed 
Booster Feed Divisions of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. was announced 
recently by Thomas L. Daniels, 
president. The new head of the 
Archer Feed Division is Earl E. 
Branson, manager of the company’s 
feed division located at Kansas City. 
Mr. Branson will make his head- 
quarters at Minneapolis shortly after 
the consolidation becomes effective 
Feb. 1. The consolidation has been 
under consideration for several years, 
xccording to Mr. Daniels. It was ac- 
celerated, however, by the resignation 
of E. T. Cashman, present manager 
of the Archer Feed Division. Mr. 
Cashman plans to start a feed bro- 
kerage business in Mankato, Minn. 
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quality and good condition—have been 
superficially construed as available 
for the Chicago market delivery. 


Deny Charges 

USDA officials promptly denied this 
conclusion, stating that these high 
quality receipts which are subject to 
federal inspection at this market rep- 
resent corn scheduled for export de- 
livery on commitments made to the 
government of South Africa. CCC 
corn sales, which have been running 
at the rate of about one million bush- 
els weekly for domestic availability, 
are said to be low quality corn from 
government controlled bins where the 
commodity was in danger of going 
out of condition. These sales for the 
most part have been made at country 
points. 

However, congressional critics 
maintain that at a time of weak 
markets CCC should withdraw from 
market offers and be prepared to ab- 
sorb losses even if the corn even- 
tually should have to be dumped as 
completely out of condition. 

These critics of the CCC sales 
policy say it would be less expensive 
in the long run to hold the price of 
corn up to the loan level and absorb 
losses through CCC than to permit 
the farmers to face a constantly fall- 
ing market for their crops. 

It is believed on Capito] Hill that 
CCC officials have heretofore been 
working on a plan to make the CCC 
financial statement look good, not- 
withstanding the fact such a policy 
acted to depress the price of the 
crops. Behind this criticism is the 
theory that it would in the long run 
be cheaper to face a loss at CCC 
through inventory markdowns of 
CCC stocks rather than mark down 
the current price of grains. CCC was 
in part established to act as a cush- 
ion to take these losses, one promi- 
nent Senate farm leader believes. 


Opinion Strong 

Congressional opinion is really hot 
on this farm price slump. One ex- 
pression of opinion went so far as to 
soy that instead of selling corn ond 
wheat at this time CCC should an- 
nounce publicly that it stood ready 
to buy substantial quantities of grain 
--50 million bushels for example—at 
the support level to protect the 
farmer. 

Since this statement comes from a 
reliable congressional source it is not 
impossible that Secretary Benson 
might be persuaded to take this dar- 
ing step soon. 

Behind this suggestion that the 
yovernment announce it will accept 
all offers of grains at the support 
level is a purely psychological con- 
sideration, which is that the govern- 
ment would not have to buy more 
ihan inconsequential amounts. of 
grain before the market firmed up 
to at least the loan levels. 

(Note: Congressional sources re- 
ferred to here do not include Sen. 
Young.) 

Possibly a simple statement that 
CCC would withdraw its stocks for 
sale could check the current market 
decline, plus an extension of the avuil- 
ability of the wheat loan program for 
farmers beyond Jan. 31, 1953. This 
could be accompanied by a forceful 
drive by Production & Marketing Ad- 
ministration county committees to 
urge farmers to put their wheat un- 
der the loan. 


Support Seen 

There is a lot of inherent strength 
underlying the commodity markets 
which has been obscured. 

For example, Egypt has been grant- 
ed an emergency authorization of 
funds of $10 million appropriated to 
the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
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tration to buy wheat. Egypt will need 
other substantial amounts of wheat 
even after this procurement. 

In addition another wheat pur- 
chase financed by U.S. for Afghani- 
stan has been approved. This account 
only involves 142 cargoes of wheat. 

However, both of these decisions 
indicate that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration had been persuaded by for- 
mer administration officials of the 
urgent need, and that they will not 
turn a deaf ear to export commit- 
ments even when financed by US. 
funds. 

While most of this story can only 
be considered as speculative, there 
is one real consideration which sup- 
ports the speculation and that is that 
breaking commodity markets are 
costing congressmen and adminisira- 
tive officials badly needed sleep. 
Something must be done, they feel. 


——-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. V. HARDIN HEADS 
INDIANA GRAIN GROUP 


INDIANAPOLIS —R. V. Hardin, 
Fortville (Ind.) Grain Co., Inc., was 
elected president of the Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. at its 
51st annual convention in the Clay- 
pool Hotel Jan. 25-27. Vice president 
for the coming year will be M. G. 
Alderfer, B. I. Holser & Co., Walker- 
ton, Ind. 

B. G. Phillips, Indianapolis, was 
renamed treasurer, and Fred K. Sale, 
Indianapolis, was chosen executive 
secretary for his 24th term. 

New directors are: D. W. Crutch- 
field, Crutchfield Grain & Seed Co., 
Yeoman, Ind.; Garrol Row, Rich Val- 
ley (Ind.) Co-op Elevators; Eugene 
Byers, Farmers Grain & Feed Co., 
Columbia City, Ind., and Avon Burk, 
Burk Elevator Co., Decatur, Ind. 

Holdover directors are: F. W. 
Blanton, Blanton Mill, Clayton, Ind.; 
H. W. Cripe, Plymouth (Ind.) Ele- 
vator & Coal Co.; J. J. Gambee, 
Liberty (Ind.) Mills; E. D. Scott, O. 
L. Barr Grain Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

Attendance totaled well over 600, 
but was slightly less than a year 
ago, apparently due to the wide- 
spread epidemic of flu and colds. 





——=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


EXCHANGE STARTS NEW 
RADIO PROGRAM SERIES 
MINNEAPOLIS—A second series 

of ‘Farmers’ Question Box’”’ radio 

broadcasts are now being aired by 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange on 

stations KFYR, Bismarck, N.D.; 

WDAY, Fargo, N.D., and WNAX, 

Yankton, S.D. 

A 13-week series of programs was 
broadcast over WCCO, Minneapolis, 
on Sunday mornings last fall. The 
current series will be similar, with 
exchange members answering re- 
corded questions from farmers. 

The schedule of 15-minute pro- 
grams is as follows: KF YR, Sundays, 
12:45 p.m., through April 11; WDAY, 
Sundays, 1:45 p.m., through April 
12; WNAX, noon, through April 12. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

DECLARE DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 40¢ a share on the com- 
mon capital stock, payable Feb. 2 to 
holders of record Jan. 23. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
ADM DIVIDEND 
MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. has declared a dividend 
of 70¢ a share payable March 2, to 
stockholders of record Feb. 13. This 
is ADM’s 106th cash dividend and its 
86th consecutive quarterly dividend. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Difficulties Seen 
If Demand Steps Up 
for Grain Storage 


WASHINGTON—Not least of the 
problems facing Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, is that of 
grain storage if existing legislation 
for the support of the basic commodi- 
ties at 90% of parity is maintained 
for 1954. 

A wheat carryover of more than 
600 million bushels on June 30, 1953, 
is seen. The carryover of corn on 
Sept. 30, 1953 may exceed 700 million 
bushels. 

The new crop wheat outlook would 
appear to modify the storage problem 
if the winter wheat crop fails to de- 
liver more than 600 odd million bush- 
els. Even this, plus a normal spring 
wheat crop of 250 million bushels 
would add a new crop supply of 850 
million bushels with little prospect of 
increasing demand. 

It would appear that Mr. Benson 


cannot avoid imposition of wheat 
acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas on the next wheat crop. 


He has expressed opposition to re- 
strictions on farm production but 
sees acreage controls “inevitable” 
under the existing legal price support 
requirements. 

GOP Distressed 

Congress particularly the Republi- 
can majority is distressed over the 
slump in farm prices and in the more 
uncontrollable circles of the farm 
bloc there is a demand that the de- 
cline be checked through legislation 
which would increase the price sup- 
port level for the basic commodities 
to 95% parity for the next two 
years. The Republicans are joined in 
this by Democratic legislators from 
the cotton states where prices have 
slumped. 

One Republican, Sen. Milton Young 
of N.D. wants Mr. Benson to main- 
tain as a strategy reserve millions 
grain and cotton, held off the market 
to effect 95% of parity support. 

If these ideas are realized where 
will this grain be stored? 

During the Democratic administra- 
tion the grain trade opposed the in- 
tervention of the government in the 
storage business through Commodity 
Credit Corp. activities. However, 
after the 1948 election the Truman 
administration expanded temporary 
grain storage facilities when the CCC 
bought substantial quantities of bin 
storage largely to hold corn. Wheat 
storage is another thing and the 
drive for higher levels of price sup- 
port for the basic commodities poses 
the problem of another expansion 
of existing storage space for the grain 
crops, particularly if they are to be 
artificially sealed off from the mar- 
ket as strategic reserves. 

Government Plants 

It is not expected that private en- 
terprise can be persuaded to erect 
additional sub-terminal or terminal 
storage facilities to carry government 
grain stocks. If the profit incentive is 
not present it is not likely that the 
Republican administration will ap- 
prove government storage plants. 

This possibility cannot be discount- 
ed since the Republican majority in 
Congress is none to happy over the 
evidence unfolded during the grain 
storage investigations which revealed 
irregularities in the handling of CCC- 
owned grain. 

Another aspect of this storage 
problem is cost of storing grain by 


commercial warehousemen which is 
fixed under provisions of the uniform 
storage agreement. In the past USDA 
officials were unable to arrive at per 
bushel storage rates for the different 
grains, saying they lacked basic cost 
data. The uniform storage agreement 
rates have been increased as ware- 
housemen have been able to demon- 
strate actual increases in costs but 
USDA officials have contended that 
the original storage charge of the 
agreement never was clearly demon- 
strated and that while higher charges 
may have been necessary, the base 
from which they were computed were 
never sustained. 

In USDA there have been advocates 
of the erection of pilot sub-terminal 
and terminal elevator storage houses 
in which an accurate measure of 
costs could be reached. However, this 
approach is considered unrealistic. 

Nevertheless the problem of grain 
storage under continued high price 
support levels—even if Secretary 
Benson orders acreage allotments 
will arise as a big issue. 

The control of Congress by the 
Republican party is no assurance to 
the grain trade— cooperative or 
proprietary—that they are now mov- 
ing pleasantly down a broad high- 
way to profit. In fact the Republican 
majority may take a very firm view 
of the grain storage and handling in- 
dustry and ask them to demonstrate 
their actual utility and saving to the 
farmers over government-owned faci- 
lities. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. R. PATTON TO HEAD 
AACC BUFFALO SECTION 


BUFFALO L. R. Patton, Jr., 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc., was elected 
chairman of the Niaggara Frontier 
Section, American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, at the group's meet- 
ing Jan, 20. Other officers chosen to 
serve during the year are Edwin 
Probst, Cooperative G.L.F. Mills, 
chairman-elect; and Kenneth C. Law- 
son, General Mills, Ine., secretary- 
treasurer. Plans were completed at 
the meeting for a “booster” meeting 
Feb. 2. Dr. J. A. Anderson, Board of 
Grain Commissioners’ Laboratory, 
Winnipeg, president of AACC, will be 
the principal speaker. The meeting 
will be held at the Katherine Law- 
rence Restaurant. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Atlas Takes Bread 
Softener Ban to 
Supreme Court 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The Atlas 
Powder Co. is petitioning the U.S. 
Supreme Court to review the de- 
cision of the third circuit court of 
appeals in the poly bread softener 
case. 

Judge William Hastie of the Phil- 
adelphia appellate court recently 
turned down a petition of the Atlas 
company for a rehearing on the 
court’s ban of the use of the poloxy- 
ethylene type of chemical bread 
softener, prohibited by the federal 
bread standards which became law 
last year. 

The only possible action available 
to Atlas and the Glyco Products Co., 
co-defendants, was the Supreme 
Court appeal. 

Possibility of a continuance of the 
case into 1954 is indicated since the 
high court’s docket is crowded. It has 
been the practice of the U.S. Food 
& Drug Administration to permit 
the use of contested ingredients un- 
til a final decision is reached. 
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Ezra Taft Benson 
Orders Sweeping 
Changes in USDA 


WASHINGTON— Major changes in 
the organization of USDA were or- 
dered last week as the first action 
of Ezra Taft 
agriculture. 

From the operative side affecting 
the grain and feed industries was the 
grouping of four action divisions of 
the agency under John H. Davis, the 
new president of Commodity Credit 
Corp. Under Mr. Davis’ supervision 
will be CCC, Commodity Exchange 
Authority, Federal Crop Insurance 
Corp., and the Production & Market- 
ing Administration with the exception 
of the agricultural conservation pro- 
grams branch. 

This means in effect that PMA 
will be a subordinate but indepen- 
dently operated branch subject to 
top policy as directed by Mr. Davis. 
The new set-up puts PMA on its own 
and unravels the previous snarled 
threads of authority with no clear 
definition of authority and responsi- 
bility between CCC and PMA. 

PMA is definitely subordinated to 
CCC which takes its place as the top 
action division of USDA. CCC will set 
farm loan programs and other fiscal 
policies of USDA action programs 
while the four subordinate branches 
will put those programs into effect. 

Agricultural credit policies and 
their administration fall under con- 
trol of Romeo Short who is an assis- 
tant to Mr. Benson and will oversee 
the operations of Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, Farmers Home Admin- 
istration and Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, the Extension Service, Forest 
Service, the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, Soil Conservation 
Service and agricultural conservation 
programs will be consolidated under 
the administration of J. Earl Coke, 
assistant secretary, formerly federal- 
state agricultural official for Cali- 
fornia. 


Housekeeping duties of USDA will 
be handled by Richard D. Aplin, an- 
other assistant secretary, who will 
direct the hearing examiners, office 
of budget and finance, office of infor- 
mation, personnel and plants and op- 
erations. 


In announcing his first reorganiza- 
tion changes Mr. Benson exhorted his 
entire organization to keep economy, 
individual responsibility and loyalty 
as watchwords. 


Benson, secretary of 





BREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 
OPERATING NEW MILL 


NEW YORK-—St. Regis Paper Co. 
has begun production at its new 
kraft pulp, paper and board mill at 
Jacksonville, Fla. The mill has a ca- 
pacity of 100,000 tons of paper annu- 
ally, raising the company’s produc- 
tion limits to 560,000 tons a year. 

The new mill is located on a 200- 
acre site on tidewater at Eastport 
on the outskirts of Jacksonville. The 
company also has mills at Tampa, 
Fla., and Tacoma, Wash. 





John K. Ferguson is resident man- 
ager of the Jacksonville mill and 
John A. McDermott is general super- 
intendent. Roy K. Ferguson is presi- 
dent and chairman of the St. Regis 
firm. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


DECLINING WHEAT MARKET 
DISCOURAGES FLOUR BUYING 





Few Forward Bookings Made as Bakers Await Further 
Price Developments; More P.D.S. Business 
Placed; Output Declines 


Interest in flour purchases _re- 
mained light early this week as wheat 
markets continued to slide. In gen- 
eral, bakers are unwilling to consider 
forward commitments in face of 
steadily declining wheat values. 

However, some bookings for 120- 
day needs were made by a few chain 
bakers with Southwestern mills last 
week. A good share of other business 
consisted of price-date-of-shipment 
deals. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 49% of five-day capacity in the 
week ending Jan. 23, compared with 
68% the previous week. Sales in the 
Southwest in the same period aver- 
aged 51% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 68% the preceding week. 

Export trade continued very: light, 
and family flour business also was 
dull. Toronto reports export trade 
dull, with only routine business be- 
ing transacted. A shortage of high 
protein wheat is said to have caused 
losses of some sales to U.S. mills. 

The British announcement of plans 
to decontrol grain and grain products 
next fall was being assessed in mill- 
ing circles on both sides of the border 
from the standpoint of the move’s 
possible effect on future flour export 
trade. Canadian millers hope the ac- 
tion will not deprive them of part of 
what has been their best market in 
the past several years. 

U.S. mills, meanwhile, saw little 
hope of expanding their sales to the 
U.K. after decontrol as long as the 
empire preferential duty remains in 
effect. Definite conclusions could not 
be reached, however, until more defi- 
nite information on the plan is avail- 
able. 

US. flour production averaged 91% 
of capacity, compared with 94% the 
previous week and 86% in the cor-, 
responding week a year ago. Pro- 
duction declined in all areas, holding 
steadiest in the central states. Buf- 
falo output, at 114% of capacity, con- 
tinued to top production of other 
milling centers. (See tables on page 
15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour held to 
a slow pace last week, with volume 
averaging 49°7 of five-day capacity, 
compared with 68% the previous 
week and 71° in the corresponding 
week last year. 

The bulk of the total, mills indi- 
cated, consisted of price-date-of-ship- 
ment orders, plus a scattering of 
small, fill-in lots. 

With wheat values continuing to 
ease off, buyers were in no mood to 
make forward commitments. Flour 
quotations, however, were held fairly 
firm by accompanying declines in 
millfeed credits. 

Most observers believe that until 
there are definite indications of a 
firming in wheat values buyers will 
remain wary of purchases. Backlogs 
are not very large, with more and 
more. buyers showing their prefer- 
ence for p.d.s. operations. Meanwhile, 
shipments continue at a fairly good 
pace, averaging 91% of five-day ca- 
pacity for spring wheat mills last 


week compared with 97% the pre- 
vious week. 

Family flour trade remained slow, 
with prices steady and shipping di- 
rections reported fairly good. Pres- 
sure on clear flour prices, noted in 
the East, is reported to be less prev- 
alent in the Northwest, and quota- 
tions were steady to only 5¢ off for 
the week. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 109% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 119% the 
previous week and 99% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, produc- 
tion averaged 98% of capacity, com- 
pared with 101% the preceding week 
and 86% in the comparable week a 
year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 23, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $5.64@5.70, 
short patent $5.74@5.80, high gluten 
$5.95@6, first clear $5.10@5.44, 
whole wheat $5.54@5.70, family 
$5.98 @7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A fair volume of in- 
quiries from the bakery trade which 
resulted in a few moderate to good 
sales was the main activity in south- 
western flour markets last week. 
Sales in the Southwest averaged 
51% of capacity, compared with 68% 
in the previous week and 57% a 
year ago. About 7% of the week’s 
volume was for export. 

Inquiry from the bakery flour 
trade was fairly steady last week. 
There was little in the market news 
to spur buying by bakers, but several! 
rounds of negotiations on a 120-day 
basis, added to the continued regu- 
lar price — date-of-shipment selling, 
accumulated a fair volume of sales. 
The largest total purchaser for the 
week probably was an eastern chain 
which acquired several medium-sized 
lots aout on a daily basis, some 
ranging up to 25,000 sacks. 

A chain in the Southeast pur- 
chased nearly a 100,000 sacks of flour 
for the largest lump sum of the 


week. Three or four other chains, lo- 
cated in the East, central states and 
Southwest, acquired moderate-sized 
purchases adding from 25,000 to 50,- 
000 sacks in fill-ins to bookings al- 
ready made. Outside of these few in- 
stances, there was little going on. 
The family flour market was quiet, 
and independent bakers were slow 
in their purchases. Those who were 
on P.D.S., continued this form of 
buying. Export demand was very 
slow, limited to regular connections 
in Latin America and Puerto Rico. 

Quotations: Jan. 26, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.45@5.50, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.35@5.40, straight 
$5.30@5.35; established brands of 
family flour $6.25@7.40, first clears 
$4.35 @ 4.75, second clears $4.05 @ 
4.10, 1% ash clears higher $3.65@ 
3.95, soft wheat short patent $6.85@ 
7, straight $5.40@5.45, cake flour 
$5.60 @5.90. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 77%, com- 
pared with 68% the preceding week 
and 43% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair. Prices Jan. 23 were 
unchanged to 5¢ sack higher, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last 
week was quiet, with very little 
change in prices, as the decline in 
millfeeds about offset the decline in 
wheat costs. Shipping directions were 
slow. 

Hutchinson: Mills of the Hutch- 
inson area found demand slack the 
past week as most buyers looked on 
current prices as too high. A few 
sales were made for immediate ship- 
ment to nearby areas. Directions 
were slow as mills cut back to 60% 
of capacity. Higher premiums sent 
prices up 5¢ over prices of a week 
ago. Quotations, Kansas City basis, 
Jan. 23: Hard winter: family short 
patent, in cotton 100’s, $6.15@6.25; 
bakers’ short patent, in papers, 
$5.55@5.40; standard $5.20@5.25. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were slow. 
Seventy-five percent of bookings 
went to the family buyers and 25% 
to the bakers. Operations averaged 
100%, which was the same as the 
previous week. Prices closed un- 
changed. Quotations: delivered Ok- 
lahoma points in 100-lb. cottons Jan. 
24, carlots: Family short patent 
$6.75@7.25, standard patent $6.45@ 
6.65; bakers unenriched short patent 
$5.80@5.90, standard patent $5.70@ 


(Continued on page 25) 





Sales of Semolina Show Some 
Improvement; Quotations Lower 


Slightly improved sales of semo- 
lina were reported last week, with 
some manufacturers extending their 
forward coverage moderately. How- 
ever, volume was believed to have 
been very large as the buying was 
not general in the trade. 

For the most part, manufacturers 
of macaroni and noodle products are 
inclined to keep their forward com- 
mitments at a working minimum be- 
cause of the strong prices prevail- 
ing. Quotations were trimmed some- 
what early this week, however, re- 
flecting new declines in the futures 
market rather than a reduction in 
premiums for cash wheat. Top fancy 
milling durum still sold at 66¢ over 
the May future at Minneapolis Jan. 


Macaroni manufacturers at their 
recent convention expressed general 
confidence in their general business 
outlook but at the same time were 


concerned about the tight durum 
Wheat supply situation which has 
pushed up semolina costs. 

Standard semolina was quoted 
Jan. 26 at $7@7.15 cwt., bulk, Min- 
neapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Jan. 23, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better.....$2.97@3.01 
Choice 2 Amber or better........ 2.93@2.99 
Choice 3 Amber or better cseese 3.89@2.93 


Medium 2 Durum or better...... 2.89@2.95 
Medium 3 Durum or better...... 2.85@2.91 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 

11 


Jan. 18-23 ... 179,500 211,072 118 


Prev. week 11 «179,500 *228,661 127 
Year ago - 11 179,500 228,360 127 
Crop year 
a production 
July 1, 1952-Jan. 23, 1953 5,992,393 
July 1, 1951-Jan. 25, 1952 5,962,646 
*Revised 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
REGISTER DOWNTURNS 


Slower Pace of Formula Feed Busi- 
ness Causes Buying Lull; K. C. 
Bran Above Shorts 


Millfeed markets declined last 
week as feed manufacturers reduced 
their buying in the face of lighter 
volume of business. At Kansas City 
shorts sold 50¢ under bran at the end 
of the week, with demand for bran 
fairly good. However, bran prices 
there showed a $1.50 ton decline for 
the week. Other prices were off a 
similar amount elsewhere, except for 
Kansas City shorts, which were off 
$4 ton. 

Reports of formula feed business 
in the Northwest presented some 
rather sharp contrasts last week, with 
volume up for some concerns and 
down for others. Apparently, over-all 
tonnage held to about the level of the 
previous week. 


One concern that customarily runs 
six days a week full time indicated a 
cutback to five days this week. On 
the other hand, another firm in- 
creased its daily operating schedule 
from 16 hours to 24 hours last week, 
and some overtime was reported by 
another manufacturer. Output was 
steady to lower at other plants. 

Dairy feed business continues to 
provide a large share of current vol- 
ume, with chick starter business pick- 
ing up slowly. Demand for hog feeds 
and laying mashes is moderate, and 
volume of business was steady to 
somewhat lower. Lack of shipping di- 
rections on range cattle feed contin- 
ues to depress the volume of some 
manufacturers. 


Business conditions were rather 
quiet in the feed industry in the 
Southwest last week. A cautious at- 
titude apparently has taken over all 
segments of the trade, from the live- 
stock and poultry producer all the 
way back to the feed manufacturer. 
Inventories are being held at moder- 
ate levels in dealers’ warehouses and 
distributing points. There were well 
rounded stocks on hand, but there is 
no desire to accumulate greater 
stocks. 

It is apparent that the trade is 
waiting for definite trends to develop, 
not only in spring feeding prospects 
but in over-all government policy by 
the new administration and Congress. 


Some mills report a fairly good run 
of poultry and hog feed business, but 
it is no more than typical for the 
months of January and February. 
Coupled with a decline in cattle and 
broiler feed demand, the result is re- 
duced production of feed in this area. 


Formula feed manufacturers re- 
port an extremely poor business in 
the central states area last week, 
with demand for all types of feeds 
virtually negligible. Order backlogs 
are dwindling, and most manufactur- 
ers report they are running on cur- 
rent grind, if at all. Some mixers are 
shut down, some for close to a week, 
because of lack of orders. 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 52,135 tons 
last week according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 52,171 
tons in the previous week and 52,717 
tons in the corresponding week a 
year ago. Crop year production to 
date totals 1,471,186 tons as com- 
pared with 1,470,358 tons in the cor- 
responding period of a year ago. 
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Wheat futures prices moved stead- 
ily downward in the week ending 
Jan. 26, with Chicago deliveries off 
433 7 454¢, Minneapolis off 3% @4% 
and Kansas City off 24 4¢ bu. Mean- 
while, cash wheat values tended to 
show some firmness, with premiums 
advancing at Kansas City and hold- 
ing steady at Minneapolis. It ap- 
peared that the limitation placed on 
supplies by the price support pro- 
gram was beginning to have more of 
an effect on the cash market. Fu- 
tures, meanwhile, were influenced by 
uncertainty over what the new ad- 
ministration is going to do about farm 
commodity problems, presence of the 
second largest Jan. 1 wheat stocks 
on record and slow flour and export 
business. Liquidation by discouraged 
longs seemed to furnish most of the 
selling pressure. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Jan. 26 were: Chicago March 
$2.275%, May $2.3012-%, July $2.29%4, 
September $2.3142; Minneapolis - 
May $2.33%, July $2.325,; Kansas 
City—March $2.351%4, May $2.33%, 
July $2.30%. 


Second Largest 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that wheat stocks to- 
taling 1,103 million bushels were 
stored in all positions Jan. 1, the sec- 
ond largest for that date in the com- 
parable series beginning in 1935. This 
quantity is 250 million bushels or 
29% larger than that a year earlier. 
At the same time, USDA noted, indi- 
cated disappearance in the October- 
December quarter totaled 241 million 
bushels, second smallest for that pe- 
riod in 19 years. 

In Washington, considerable pres- 
sure to “do something” about declin- 
ing grain prices is being applied to 
the new secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Benson. Some congressmen sug- 
gest that the USDA withdraw its 
stocks of grain from sale, announce 
plans to purchase grains on the open 
market to support prices or merely 
reaffirm its intentions to give these 
commodities full 90% of parity sup- 
port. Also, legislation has been in- 
troduced calling for 95% support of 
basic commodities. So far, Mr. Ben- 
son has avoided any action on the 
matter, and while a number of Wash- 
ington observers expect some move to 
halt the price slide, it appears that 
nothing is likely to be done before 
President Eisenhower delivers his 
state of the union message next week. 

Reports still indicate that there 
was a last minute rush to place wheat 
under loan as the Jan. 31 deadline 
approached. 

Meanwhile, a temporary spurt in 
export business was anticipated short- 
ly. Brazil was said to be in the mar- 
ket for 5 million bushels, Yugoslavia 
for a similar amount, Germany for 
1 milllion and Austria for 1% mil- 
lion. India and Japan were active 
buyers on the Pacific Coast. 

However, no revision of over-all 
export prospects for the season were 
made. The outlook was not improved 
by reports that the Argentine crop is 
now estimated at 300 million bush- 
els and the Australian harvest at 180 
million, both larger than last year 
and in the case of Argentina, vastly 
laiger. 

Wheat receipts at the primary 
markets totaled 5.8 million bushels 
for the week ended Jan. 22. These 
were a little less than the previous 
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Wheat Futures Undergo 
Further Sharp Deelines 


Uncertainty About Farm Program, Report of 
Heavy Jan. 1 Stocks Influence Liquidation 


week or the comparable week a year 
ago. Minneapolis arrivals of all classes 
totaled 1,205 cars, while Duluth un- 
loaded 1,009. The cash wheat pre- 
mium situation at Minneapolis ruled 
quite dull. Demand was slow, reflect- 
ing extreme quietness in flour trade. 
Trading basis as compared with the 
futures remained unchanged with 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat or No. 1 northern spring still 
quoted at the flat May price; 12% 
protein at 1@3¢ over, 13% protein 
5@7¢ over, 14% protein 8@10¢ over, 
15% protein 11@13¢ over and 16% 


protein 16@19¢ over. Heavy test 
weight wheat in these’ brackets 


brought 1@2¢ additional premium. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.54% 
and the durum 11.91%. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 23 
is shown in the following table: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib ° $...@2.36 
12.00% Protein seee 2.36@2.38 
13.00% Protein . p Ss 2.40@ 2.42 
14.00% Protein : eee 2.43@2.45 
15.00% Protein . ‘ , 2.46@2.48 


16.00 Protein : 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 

Test weight—1@2¢ Ib. under 58 Ib 

Damage—™%@1¢ each 1% 

K.C. Premiums Firm 

Long term bearish tendencies dis- 
played in the wheat futures market 
were offset by a rather tight cash 
wheat situation at Kansas City last 
week. The result was a plunge by the 
basic May future to a point below 
$2.33 for the first time in a long 
time. 

And a strengthening of cash pre- 
miums which nearly made up for 
the decline in the May. The high 
point of the week for the May fu- 
ture was on Jan. 20 when it reached 
$2.38. Then on Jan. 26, after dipping 
below $2.33, the market closed at 
$2.333g. Meanwhile, cash wheat pre- 
miums gained headway, the greater 
advances coming in lower protein 
brackets. Ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter, which a week ago was 
trading in a range of 142@2¢ over 
May, on Jan. 26 was quoted at 4¢ 
over for good or bad grades. The 
range was 5@7¢ over for 12.5% pro- 
tein for an advance of 12@2¢. All 
offerings of protein between 12.75% 
and 14% were in the range of 5@7¢ 
over, compared with 3@7'2¢ over a 
week previous. Demand from mills 
was fair, holding to selected offer- 
ings, and interest from the export 
field and merchandisers improved, 
causing the advance in lower pro- 
tein premiums. Receipts were 899 
cars last week, compared with 977 
in the previous week and 958 a year 
ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Jan. 23: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard. 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 
No. 1 Red ° 
No. 2 Red 


No Red , 
No. 4 Red , $ 
At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 
hard winter wheat was selling Jan. 
19 at $2.61 @ 2.62%, delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% _ protein 
getting a 1¢ bu. premium. Demand 
was good and offerings were light. 

Wheat export business out of the 








CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


mills reporting currently in The 
capacity and to the total estimated 





Jan. 18-23, *Previous Jan. 20-25 Jan, 21-26, Jan. 22-27 
1953 week 2 1951 1960 

Northwest SLL RS S38 682 733 796,338 726.074 
Southwest 1,162,772 1,209,034 1,567,297 1,423,556 
Buffalo H26, 395 547.624 435,963 551,290 
Central and Southeast 62,792 572,070 155,365 551,103 
North Pacific Ceast 254,390 306,318 356,156 sTl,4a0 
Totals He 3,339,205 3,473,708 556,514 3,693,727 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.8 73.8 74 73 





*Revised. 





Crop year flour production 
—~ Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week ¢ July 1 to——. 


Jan. 18-2 Previous Jan, 20-25, Jan. 21-26, Jan. 22-27, Jan. 23 





Jan. 25, 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 1953 1952 

Northwest 9S 101 Kf 85 83 22,278,746 22,366,825 
Southwest a S4 XS 101 105 9: 35.893.664 36,930,694 
Buffalo ose . 114 119 117 120 104 15,124,110 14,872,268 
Central and 8. E S4 ‘ s3 42 Al 16,338,864 15,456,449 
No. Pacific Coast 78 s4 98 102 s2 8,463,451 8,659,916 
Totals » o4 u6 100 loz YS O98 NSH 8 286,152 


SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 


Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour om » day week Flour Se at 
capacity output tivits capacity output tivity 
Jan. 19-2 . 340,600 "67.650 79 Jan 18-23 252.500 S08.0038 109 
Previous week 340,600 !R5.O85 4 Previous week ese foo *333,998 119 
Year ago t40,600 141,748 leo Year ago ZZ O00 SOLPTG ou 
Two vears ago 340.600 I78.8)1 111 Two years ago 282.500 12,4539 tit 
Five-year average 97 Five-year average 100 
Ten-year average . af Ten-year average 41 


*Revised 


0 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ar 
1 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
cluding Duluth, 8st Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 





capacity output tivity 5-day week Flour % a 

Jan 19-23 1,019,750 885,122 87 capacity output tivity 
Previous week ..1 19,750 923,049 91 Jan. 18 546,250 504,853 92 
Year ago .-1,019,750 1,025,549 a ge 546-260 °604.674 a 
Iwo years ag 1,019,750 1,044,745 103 Year ago 546.250 461.518 &% 
Five year average 9% Two years ago 52.000 iS3.799 88 
Ten-year average at Five-year average : 85 


‘wo nr on 4 Ten-y r ay ane 7s 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN —A 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tenne ee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
o-dauy week Flour So wt 
capacity output tivity 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Jan. 18-2 














671.400 62.792 4 h-day week Flour % ac 
Previous week 671,400 *572.070 So capacity output tivity 
peer ‘aee 671,409 555,365 $3 Jan, 18-23 230,000 164,390 71 
L'wo a 671,900 651,10 we Previous week 230,000 *183,719 76 
Five year average s1 Year ago 1,000 214.588 92 
ren-year average 79 Two years ago , 594 102 
*Revased Five-year average . oo 
BUPFALO Ten-year average 97 
*Revised 
5-day week Flour % ae 
capacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Jan. 18-23 159,500 526,395 114 Jan. 18-23 133,000 120,000 90 
Previous week 159,500 *5 5 119 Two years ago 133,000 122.5 92 
Year ago .. 459,500 117 Year ago ‘ 133,200 127 96 
Two years ago 159,800 120 Two years ago 122.000 13 102 
Five-year re Lu Five-year average 95 
Ten-year average 99 Ten-year average 93 


*Revised *Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Jan. 24 and prior two weeks together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 

--—Southwest*—~ -—~—Northwest*— --—Buffalot— --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 





Jan. 18-23 23,344 729,128 17,101 450,314 11,690 291,744 52,135 1,471,186 
Prev. week $24,483 117,053 535 { 7 

Two wks. ago .. 22,782 16,850 

1952 -- 27,688 14,697 1 

1951 oo. 28,928 15,120 f 1 

1950 > coe 235,476 14,138 50,040 1,6 

1949 29,1 15,348 45,415 1 4 
Five-yr. average 26,912 15,281 63,054 1,510,200 





*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised 





Pacific Northwest was active, with 
two cargoes of white wheat sold to 
India and an unknown number sold 
to Japan. Ten cargoes were confirmed 
to Japan at the end of the week. Jap- 
an reportedly will be in for offers of 
10 cargoes for the next three weeks, 
for shipment during March, April and 
May. India has firm space bookings 
for wheat out of the Pacific North- 
west for 90,000 tons in the next four 
months. Consequently, steady buying 
is expected from that source. Mill 
buying is light as flour bookings are 
extremely light. As a result of the 
active export demands, white wheat 
prices advanced to $2.42% bu. at the 
end of the week. 


Crops are improving as a result 
of unusually mild January weather. 
At a time when crops are normally 
dormant, covered with snow, the 
wheat is growing rapidly, and unless 
freezing-thawing weather sets in, not 
as much reseeding as anticipated will 
have to be done. This is true particu- 
larly west of the Cascades, where 
winter wheat seedings are far greater 
than for the past 10-15 years. East 
of the Cascades, in the main winter 
wheat belt, wheat is coming through 
the ground where it had been thought 
to have been dead. Considerable spot 
reseeding will be done, but the crop 
as a whole is far better than antici- 
pated. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Miss Margaret Whitfield, secretary 
to Herman Steen, executive secretary 
of the Millers National Federation, 
Chicago, and John J. Sherlock, ad- 
ministrative assistant, Millers Nation- 
al Federation, are to be married Jan. 
29 at the St. Philip Neri Church, 
Chicago. They plan a short Mediter- 
ranean cruise for their honeymoon 
and will be at home in Chicago after 
Feb. 16. Both will continue their work 
at the federation. 

& 

Harold L. Kevern, Jr., U.S. Air 
Force, visited with his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. L. Kevern, recently dur- 
ing a leave in St. Paul following a 
flight from Bombay, India, via Japan 
as co-pilot of a C-124 Globemaster. 
The elder Mr. Kevern is with Swift 
& Co. A younger son, Dean, also came 
home from his Chicago art school for 
the event. 

2 


John T. Richter, Brechet & Rich- 
ter Co., Minneapolis, has returned fol- 
lowing a week in Washington, where 
he held a front-row seat for the presi- 
dential inauguration and parade, and 
also attended the inaugural ball. 

2 

Charles W. Kroft, president, Mc- 
Cabe Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, and 
W. B. Grimes, Washington represen- 
tative, Cargill, Inec., Minneapolis, 
were introduced on the New York 
Produce Exchange floor during the 
weck ending Jan. 24. 

a 

David Wilson, manager durum de- 
partment, New York office, King Mi- 
das Flour Mills, Minneapolis, was in 
Miami with Mrs. Wilson, attending 
the convention, of the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Assn. John A. 
Repetti, manager of the spring wheat 
flour department for the mill at New 
York left Jan. 22 to spend several 
days in Chicago. 

? 


M,. C. Sauer, assistant general sales 
manager, southern region General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City was con- 


fined to his home with influenza re- 
cently. 
@ 


Walter H. Mills, vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
been elected president of the board of 
managers of Wells Memorial House, 
Inc., a neighborhood social and recre- 
ational agency operating under the 
Community Fund and in cooperation 
with St. Mark’s Episcopal Cathedral. 
He has been a member of the board 
for many years and served as presi- 
dent on a previous occasion. 

@ 


The Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, for 
the benefit of the March of Dimes 
polio fund, gave an office ‘‘coffee” re- 
cently in conjunction with other lo- 
cal firms and organizations. 


Lt. Forney D. Yergler, son of the 
late Jerry Yergler, manager of the 
Acme Flour Mills, Oklahoma City, 
is now enrolled in advanced fighter- 
gunnery tactics, having won his 
wings and commission at Webb Air 
Force base in Texas. 

we 


Paul UhImann, Sr., president, 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
arrived in New York Jan. 23 with 
Mrs. Uhlmann on a combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trip. Austin Mor- 
ton, sales manager in the company, 
was another Kansas City visitor in 
the mill’s New York offices. 

ae 

Robert E. McCormick, chief chem- 
ist, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., was named assistant foreman 
of a federal grand jury which is now 
in session in St. Paul. 

.-) 

William J. Morrissey, 61, who re- 
tired Dec. 31 as administrative exec- 
utive of National Biscuit Company’s 
Shredded Wheat Bakeries, Niagara 
Falls, died recently in Buffalo. Born 
in Buffalo March 19, 1891, Mr. Mor- 
rissey became an auditor for the 
old Shredded Wheat Co., Niagara 
Falls, in 1913 and was made trea- 








ALLIED SONGFEST—Tuning up for a song session during the recent Bosses 
Night of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry are some of the 
industry personalities who made the evening a success. At the piano is E. W. 
Scharf, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, program chairman. Reading the 
music over his shoulder are, left to right, Jack Feist, Standard Brands, Inc., 
master of ceremonies; Harold L. Kevern, Swift & Co., president; Carl Berquist, 
Zinsmaster Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis, and Graham McGuire, Lakeland Bak- 
eries, Inc., St. Cloud. 


surer several years later. When the 
company was purchased in 1928 by 
the National Biscuit Co., Mr. Morris- 
sey became office manager of the Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y., plant and assis- 
tant treasurer of the Niagara Falls, 
Ont., plant. He relinquished his du- 
ties in the Ontario factory and be- 
came administrative executive of the 
New York plant last August. 
& 


Eric J. Kiteley, economic biologist 
for the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is convalescing at his 
home following an appendectomy last 
week. 

* 


R. B. Dodds, vice president of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
Inc., New Haven, Conn., and mana- 
ger of its Entoleter division, spent 
three days in Minneapolis last week 
on business. 


A. V. Imbs, Imbs Milling Co., St. 
Louis, is winter vacationing at the 
Charlotte Harbor Hotel, Punta Gor- 
da, Fla., where he will remain until 
some time in March. His son, Joseph, 
who motored to Florida with him, is 
returning to St. Louis this week. 

eS 

B. H. Pepper, sales director for Va- 
lier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, is calling on trade connections 
in North Carolina. 

e 

Wallace Glotta, owner of the bak- 
ery at Stafford, Kansas, has been 
elected 1953 president of the Stafford 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Raymond A. Anderson, personnel 
manager, Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakers, Inc., Los Angeles, was 
appointed on the special survey com- 
mittee for Los Angeles by the Ameri- 
can Management Assn. The survey 
will be on methods and techniques of 
training personnel for executive posi- 
tions. 


a 
George E. Kelley, vice president 
and general manager of the Bay 


State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., and 
Ervin M. Dulek were honored by the 
company recently at the second an- 
nual banquet of the Bay State Quar- 
ter Century Club. For their 25 years’ 
service the men received gold watch- 
es suitably inscribed. Paul T. Roth- 
well, president, addressed the entire 
group of active and retired members, 
which now totals 50. His son, Ber- 
nard J. Rothwell, II, Eastern sales 
manager of the company in Boston, 
was also present. Others who spoke 
briefly were Frank J. Allen, Sr., Wi- 
nona; N. G. Anderson, Chicago; R. F. 
Burek, Milwaukee; and R. R. Bro- 
therton, Winona. 


& 

Theodore J. Van de Kamp, Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., 
was reelected as a member of the 
board of directors of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Assn. of Los An- 
geles recently. 


a 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Miller cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anni- 


versary Jan. 28. Mr. Miller, 72, is 
a flour distributor in Louisville, Ky. 
* 

E. B. Sewell, manager of the Wil- 
lis Norton Co., Wichita, is on an ex- 
tended trade trip in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. 

* 

Republicans and Democrats alike 
will join in sponsoring a dinner Jan. 
31 honoring Thruston B. Morton, 
former U.S. representative from 
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Louisville, Ky., for his services to 
the community. Mr. Morton was for- 
merly president of the Ballard & 
Ballard milling firm. 
e 

Gordon W. Bassett, assistant treas- 
urer, assistant secretary of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, leaves Jan. 
30 for a three weeks’ vacation 
through the Southwest, which will 
take him and his family through 
Tucson, Phoenix and San Diego. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 
BOSSES NIGHT DRAWS WELL 


MINNEAPOLIS—Nearly 80 local 
sales representatives serving the bak- 
ing industry entertained their respec- 
tive superiors at the Radisson Hotel 
here Jan. 22. Sponsored by the Min- 
nesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, the fourth annual Bosses 
Night was representative of its pre- 
decessors and a social highlight of 
the allied trades’ year. At this event, 
the bosses (‘‘wheels’’) meet with the 
members (‘just cogs’) in order to 
gain a better understanding of the 
group's accomplishments. 

In line with its usual custom of 
obtaining guest speakers from the 
baking industry who will tell the in- 
dustry what it should hear instead of 
what it wants to hear, this year the 
allied group sought Graham McGuire, 
Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud, 
Minn. The bakery president paid 
tribute to the contributions the allieds 
have made to the growth of the in- 
dustry, then spoke bluntly of the lack 
of proper sales promotion in the bak- 
ing industry. 

“Nearly every major advance in the 
commercial baking industry has been 
brought about by the allied trades,” 
Mr. McGuire said, citing simplifica- 
tion through mechanization as well 
as sliced bread. “Look at the tremen- 
dous research devoted to such a thing 
as a slicing and wrapping machine— 
I really believe it would be impossible 
for the individual baker to operate 
profitably without the help the allied 
trades so freely give him.” 

The speaker emphasized heavily 
the need for greater industry-wide 
promotion to insure the acceptance 
of its main product — commercial 
white bread. 

“Hats off to the Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program,” Mr. McGuire said, in 
urging that every baker join. 

“We don’t spend a million a year. 
The coffee group spends 2% million 
dollars, Florida citrus fruits $3 mil- 
lion, wine $2 million, California fruits 
$3% million, tea $142 million, and 
meat $31 million. Fifteen minutes of 
Arthur Godfrey on morning radio 
costs $1% million a year,” he con- 
cluded. 

Carl Berquist, vice president of 
Zinsmaster Bakeries, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, and president of the Associ- 
ated Bakers of Minnesota, spoke 
briefly, also paying tribute to the 
allied trades. 

E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., 
last year’s president of the allied 
group, served as program chairman 
for the event. Harold L. Kevern, 
Swift & Co., 1953 president and chair- 
man of the evening, introduced Jack 
Feist, Standard Brands, Inc., as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, and R. M. Bates, 
Rapinwax Paper Co., secretary, who 
outlined the purpose of the allied 
trades group with the assistance of 
Frank W. Cooley, Jr., editor of The 
American Baker magazine and a di- 
rector of the organization. Also tak- 
ing part in the proceedings were R. H. 
Hansen, Hansen-O’Brien Co., and 
A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
directors. 
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“Custom-Blended”’ 


Feed Vitamin 
Concentrates 


Special formulations to 
meet the individual and 
varied requirements of 
every feed manufacturer. 
NIACIN. - RIBOFLAVIN 
CHOLINE CHLORIDE 
CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 





° 





Subsidiary of 
1450 Broadway, 


a 


Sterling Drug Inc. 
New York 18, N.Y. 









The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 


High Low Close Close 


Jan. Jan. 

16, 23, 

—1952-53- 1953 1953 

Allied Mills, Inc. 36%, 23% 32% 32% 


Allis-Chalmers .. 6054 36% 57% 57% 
Pfd. $3.25 .... 122 89% 115% 115% 
Am. Cyanamid . 59% 50% 52% 51% 
Pfd. .. 204 171 248 248 
ADM Co. ... 60 18% 51% «50 
Borden... “My +50 53% 82% 
Burry Bis. © orp.. 5% 3% 4 4% 
Cont. Bak. Co... 21% 16% 205% 21% 
Pfd. $5.50 .. 99 60 91% 938% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 79%, 66 70% 7 
Ptd. $7 -“ 186 166 170 168 
Cream of W heat. 29% 25 26 263% 
Dow Chemical, 
Pid. $4 A -.. 105% 93% 102 102 
Pfd. $4.25 2nd. 43% 37% 42 41% 
Gen. Bak. Co.. 13% 11 13 13% 
ke SS | 149 150 150 
Gen. Foods Corp. 53% 41 53 53% 
Pfd. $3.50  —— 90 93 92% 
Gen, Mills, Ine. 65% 53 59% 59% 
Pid. 3% % . 124% 105 119 119 
Pid. 5% 138 118 123 122% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 143% 128% 135% 143% 
Pid. $5 .ts0 116% I51 154 
Hathaway Bak., 
me “A” . 11% oy 10% 10% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of .N. Y.. 34 18 20% 224 
Merck & Co. .- 39% 23 23% 23% 
Pfd. $3.50 .... 101 824% B2% 92 
eae 122% 104 109 109% 
Natl Biscuit Co. 39% 28% 355% 36 
OS ee 18554 161% 168% 168 
Novadel-Agene .. 21% 13% 21% =21% 
Omar, Inc. ... 20% 16% aac 19% 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 39 31 36%, +36 
Pfd, $4 ... 102% 98 99 99% 
Pr. & Gamble Te | 63% 67% 67% 
Purity Bak. Corp. 33% 27% 33 33% 
Quaker Oats Co.. 48 26 21% 2% 
Oe aa 160 136% 144% 145 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 165 87 91 89% 
St. Regis P. Co.. 23% 117% 19% 19% 
Pfd. $4.40 oe ae 88 93 93 
Std. Brands, Inc. 28% 21% 27% 28 
Pfd. $4.50 .... 96 801, 8814 88% 
¢tSterling Drug . 46% 32% 34 33% 
Pfd. $3.50 .... 104 90 91% 9% 


Sunsh. Bis., Ine. 70% 56 68% 68 
United Biscuit 


of America . 387% 25% 36 36% 
Pfd. $4.50 .... 167 101% 106% 107 
Victor Ch. Wks.. 34% 24% 26% 26% 

Pfd, $3.50 .... 100% &7 91 90%, 
Wagner Bak. Co. 9% 6% iM x 
Ward Baking Co. 21 17% 195 20% 

Warrants . i% 5% i% 1% 

Pfd. 5.50 .. 110% 98 104% 103% 


Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Eley. Co. 14% 15% 
+Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine. : 17% 19% 
*#Standard Milling Co. ...... 8% 9% 
+Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals Inc. 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Jan. 23: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $5 Pfd. . 105% 107% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. ... . 145 150 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd,. 105% 110 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Low Close Close 
Jan. Jan. 


9, 16, 
1952-53 . 53 1953 
Can, Food Prod. 4 2% 3 
. ar —- 19% 81% 50% 
Canada Bread . 4 2% 3% 3% 
Can. Food Pr., A 6% 4% 6 5 
Catelli Food, A 19% 12 18% 18 
Eaton 23% 23% 23% 
Consol. Bakeries. 10% 6% yy, 9 
Federal Grain 18% Pt, iz™% iW 16% 
Pee. ..- er 26 22%, 2% =i‘24 
Gen, Bakeries 6 3 5% 5% 
Int. Mig., Pfd. . 93 85 87 87 
Lake of the Woods 37 28 30 31 
 eeaerr 144 132 144 141 
Maple Leaf Mig.. 10 73 8 81, 
Ptd. - 89 80% 86 86 
McCabe Grain, ‘A 13 16 12 i2 
Mid-Pac. Grain . 10% 6% 10 10% 
Ogilvie Flour 37 23%, 30% 3i 
United Grain, A. 18% 16% 17% 17% 
George Weston . 27% 19 26%, 27% 
Pid. 414% 94% 89 9% 93 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded 
Bid Asked 
13 


Canadian Bakeries ... 124 

Canada Bread, Pfd. B ; 50 60 
Inter-City Baking .... ‘ 14% eke: i 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. cae 170 
Purity Fieur ......... be x ae 
Reliance Grain rr eee 30 cealios 
Standard Brands .. 26%, 26% 
St. Lawrence F lour, Pfd. 120 i ane 
Toronto Elevators : .. 13% 15 
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STUDY HOUSTON PORT PLAN 


HOUSTON — The internationally 
known engineering firm of Knappen- 
Tippets - Abbett - McCarthy of New 
York has been retained by the Hous- 
ton Port Commission to make a sur- 
vey of the Port of Houston and pre- 
pare a master plan for port develop- 
ment during the next 20 years. 

















YOUR CUSTOMERS Will 
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DAINTY PRINT 


MENTE 


Thrifty homemakers will 

be delighted with the fresh 

beauty and fast colors 

Mente Dainty Prints add 

to their home and 
wardrobe. 


Mente’s serviceable, attrac- 
tive, Dainty Print bags 

are sure to bring 

many new customers. 


Write, wire or phone 
our nearest office 
for quotations. 


Dept. N Patterns 
and 
MENTE & CO., INC ~ a 
Ti * to 
please 
Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 — _ every 
Savannah New Orleans Houston taste 














Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "12" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Success of Sandwich Month 
Outlined in Brochure to Spark 
Inter-Industry Cooperation in August 


CHICAGO—A final report on the 
success of National Sandwich Month 
is now being distributed by the 
Wheat Flour Institute as an intro- 
duction to a new, more powerful 
“August-Is-Sandwich-Time” promo- 
tion next August. 

The 12-page report is entitled, “The 
record of your Success in the land- 
slide vote for Sandwich Meals.” 
Copies are being circulated to mill- 
ers, bakers, groceries, supermarkets, 
the restaurant industry, and to food 
manufacturers, wholesalers, distribu- 
tors and promotional groups. The bro- 
chure serves as a record of success- 
ful inter-industry cooperation and a 
blueprint for an expanded campaign 
next August. 

More than 60 participant-sponsors 

representing some of the nation’s 
leading brand names—joined in the 
program, WFI says. The promotion 
was built as a service to consumers 
to help in the preparation and enjoy- 
ment of low-cost, convenient, nour- 
ishing and complete sandwich meals 
during the sweltering days of late 
summer. This broad foundation for 
the campaign brought support from 
the producers, distributors and retail- 
ers of soups, salads, desserts, dress- 
ings, flavorings, fillings, spreads, bev- 
erages, garnishes, snack specialties 
and dozens of other food items. 


Promotion Concentration Sought 


Secret of the strength in the “Au- 
gust-Is-Sandwich-Time” promotion is 
believed to be the concentration on 
merchandising at the consumer level 

in restaurants and in grocery out- 
lets. Participant-sponsors distributed 
great quantities of display material 
backed by national and local adver- 
tising, according to the report. 

More than 66 leading bakers across 
the country provided complete na- 


tional coverage, supplemented by 
scores of smaller bakery groups who 
tied in their promotion and retailing 
with the campaign. “Almost every 
food item that goes ON, BETWEEN 
or WITH bread in a complete sand- 
wich meal was represented,” the in- 
stitute says. 

The “success” report is organized 
on a “thank you” theme—and gives 
complete credit for the campaign to 
the nation’s leaders in food—editorial 
and commercial. The supporting, full- 
color pages of national magazines 
lead in the series of “thank you” 
pages addressed to participants. Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, Life, Seven- 
teen, Everywoman’s and Good House- 
keeping magazines all feature sand- 
wich materials. 

A half dozen national network 
radio and television broadcasts on 
the sandwich theme are ‘specified in 
the “thank you” addressed to that 
media, with additional mention of the 
hundreds of local programs under- 
taken either as a public service or by 
sponsors. 

More than 1,200 daily newspaper 
food editors also featured sandwich 
copy during August—in separate 
stories, syndicate articles, in full 
pages and even sections. The popu- 
larity of sandwich meals, the con- 
venience, and the flexibility of treat- 
ment made National Sandwich Month 
a success. 

Some editors wrote that “here at 
last is a month everyone can ap- 
prove.” 

Another unusual contribution of 
the “August-Is-Sandwich-Time” pro- 
motion was made in the restaurant 
field—recognizing that the buyers of 
foodstuffs in groceries and super- 
markets also eat in restaurants. For 
the first time a campaign for food 
thus covered the complete market. 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND NORFOLK, VA 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 















What helped promote the consump- 
tion of complete sandwich meals in 
restaurants also stimulated sales in 
groceries and supermarkets, and vice 
versa. The report terms “outstand- 
ing” the part placed by the National 
Restaurant Assn., and the editors of 
the restaurant trade press. 


Planning for 1953 Urged 

The brochure-report also serves as 
an outline for ‘August-Is-Sandwich- 
Time—1953” and calls for immediate 
planning on the new campaign. A 
complete assortment of new materials 
will be prepared and distributed for 
use next summer. The campaign em- 
blem will again be a sandwich illus- 
trated against the calendar for Au- 
gust. New films, recipes, pictures, re- 
leases and consumer materials are 
under way, WFI predicts. 

Kickoff for the 1953 National 
Sandwich Month campaign will come 
with an early luncheon conference 
for New York City food editors of 
national magazines — to _ provide 
enough time to meet advance dead- 
lines. Similar meetings and mailings 
are scheduled before deadlines with- 
in newspaper, business paper, milling, 
baking, advertising, radio, TV, and 
retailing fields. Progress bulletins 
will be issued as the 1953 program 
takes shape. 

In addition to the fact that the 27 
million sandwiches eaten daily makes 
them America’s most popular food, 
the timing of the campaign is be- 
lieved of utmost importance. August 
comes at a blank point in the adver- 
tising-merchandising cycle of many 
organizations and sandwich meal tie- 
ins bridge the gap. Editors also seek 
something new to write about in late 
summer — and consumers welcome 
new ideas on quick, easy meals. 
Scheduled in August, National Sand- 
wich Month meets all specifications, 
it is felt. 

Those receiving the report have 
been asked to mail a card inquiring 
how they may “cash in through the 
national promotion, featuring their 
products, in advertising, merchandis- 
ing and publicity.” Additional copies 
of the report may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Wheat Flour Institute, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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PRESCRIPTION NEEDED 
During a 15th century wheat short- 
age in Holland, people could buy flour 
only with a doctor’s prescription. 
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L. J. Weidt 


N.W. ELEVATOR MEN HEAR 
TALK BY RAY B. BOWDEN 


MINNEAPOLIS — While the new 


administration in Washington will 
function in an improved political, 
economic and spiritual climate, the 
grain trade cannot be complacent 
about government and its effect on 
business. 

This opinion was expressed by Ray 
B. Bowden, executive vice president 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn., Washington, in an ad- 
dress before the annual meeting of 
the Northwest Country Elevator 
Assn. at Hotel Radisson Jan. 13. 

Lawrence J. Weidt, superintendent 
of Commander Elevators was elected 









Means Flour that’s a Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


| . 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
| Grain Processing Industries 
| ° 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 

















The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








400 W. Madison St. 





DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 





—They Start Fires 
AVOID CHOKES But If a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 


. Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 


If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
COz extinguisher fluid 


If Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT 
Mitt Mutual Fire PREVENTION BUREAU 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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president of the association, to suc- 
ceed Truman J. Beggs, Occident Ele- 
vators. Harry O. Frank, Fairview 
Milling Co., was elected vice presi- 
dent, and R. G. Cargill, Victoria 
Elevator Co., was reelected treasurer. 
Lloyd Case was reappointed secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Bowden, who spoke at the 
“market get-together” dinner meet- 
ing, warned that the recent election 
did not change the views of millions 
who favor the welfare state. 

Mr. Bowden reported that the G& 
FDNA has been working on a plan 
to get the government out of the 
grain business. The grain trade, he 
said, must be prepared with an alter- 
native to the present program, com- 
plete with operating details, if it is 
to get the attention of political lead- 
ers. 

Cooperation with the government’s 
grain sanitation program has been 
good, Mr. Bowden reported, and this 
will continue as long as the program 
is practical and sensible. However, 
the grain trade “cannot work under 
continual fear” and must have a 
sound test for contamination in order 
to protect itself, he said. 

Price controls will be discarded 
April 30, he predicted, but stand-by 
controls are possible. Among im- 
portant changes in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be a reduc- 
tion in the power of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, he 
said. 
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KROGER COMPANY JOINS 
BILLION-DOLLAR CLUB 


CINCINNATI — Billion-dollar-plus 
sales for 1952 were reported by the 
Kroger Co. for the first time in its 
70-year history. Sales of $1,051,803,- 
354 during 1952 place the retail food 
firm among 26 American companies 
that last year could claim sales top- 
ping the billion dollar mark. Kroger’s 
1952 sales were 5% higher than sales 
of $997,086,223 during 1951. 

Sales reached the million dollar 
mark for the first time in 1902. An- 
other company record was set in 
1952 when sales for the 13th 4-week 
period ending December 27, 1952, to- 
taled $85,236,986. This tops by 2% 
the previous all-time high of $83,913,- 
201 for the 13th period of 1951. Aver- 
age number of Kroger stores in op- 
eration during the period was 1,893 
compared with 1,985 stores during 
the 1951 13th period, a decrease of 
o%. 

A quarterly dividend of 40¢ a share 
on common stock of the Kroger Co. 
was declared. The dividend is payable 
March 4, 1953, to shareholders of rec- 
ord as of January 30, 1953. At the 
same time, the directors authorized 
a quarterly dividend of $1.50 on the 
6% first preferred stock, payable 
April 1, 1953, to shareholders of rec- 
ord as of March 16, 1953. A quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 was also declared 
on the 7% second preferred stock, 
payable May 1, 1953, to shareholders 
of record as of April 15, 1953. 
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CEILINGS INCREASED 

WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has authorized in- 
creases in the ceiling prices of va- 
rieties of milled rice included in 
Groups 2 and 5. OPS said the market 
price of rough rice has risen appre- 
ciably in recent months and data in- 
dicate it is necessary that millers be 
given higher ceilings for the two 
groups. Increases authorized are 25¢ 
cwt. for Group 2 varieties and 75¢ 
cwt. for Group 5 varieties. Varieties 
in Group 2 are Fortuna and Edith. 
Group 5 varieties are Pearl, Early 
Prolific and miscellaneous varieties. 
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Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboard 















IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Genera! Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 





DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 








Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





Large U.S. Use 
of Canadian 


Grains Expected 


TORONTO — Canadian feed grain 
supplies in the current crop year have 
hit an all-time high, according to of- 
ficial production figures. 

The total availability, following rec- 
ord crops and a heavy carryover, has 
been assessed at 21.5 million tons, 
compared with 19.5 million tons last 
year and a previous high of 20.9 mil- 
lion tons achieved in 1943. 

The U.S. is expected to provide large 
markets for Canadian oats and barley 
as a result of the decline in American 
production while western Europe and 
Japan will provide outlets for barley. 
The export demand for these grains 
continues to be strong, officials re- 
veal, and there should be no difficulty 
in reaching, if not exceeding, last 
year’s total lift of 70 million bushels 
of each grain. 

The trend is illustrated by the re- 
port that in the first three months of 
the 1952-53 crop year (August-Oct- 
ober) the combined exports of oats, 
barley, rye and flaxseed amounted to 
54.7 million bushels. This represented 
a hike of 37% over the exports moved 
in the same period of the crop year 
1951-52. 

Transportation facilities, it is feared, 
may not be sufficient to cope with 
the whole of the demand on the dom- 
estic and foreign markets, and this 
rather than lack of markets, is seen 
as the main factor limiting business. 
In addition to heavy feed grain sur- 
pluses, the Canadian authorities have 
to contend with a record wheat crop 
of 688 million bushels and this, in it- 
self, might bog down the movement 
of feed grains. 

Eastern Canadian feedmen may 
feel the effect of a transportation 
snarl more severely than anyone else, 
observers feel. Although record crops 
were produced in the West, the out- 
put in eastern Canada was lower than 
usual, which means that shipments 
from western points will have to be 
greater if the demand is to be met. 
Until recently, the demand by feed- 
ers was slipping due to the closure 
of the U.S. market, following the em- 
bargo on cattle and meat imports 
imposed in February, 1952, because 
of the outbreak of hoof and mouth 
disease in Canada. 


However, the demand for feed is 
now swinging upward as a result of 
the news that the U.S. administration 
will withdraw the ban effective March 
1. Though there may be local short- 
ages the trade feels that it will be 
able to meet the demand provided 
there are no adverse factors snarl- 
ing traffic movement. 

For some time feeders in eastern 
Canada have been pressing for the es- 
tablishment of feed stockpiles in their 
territory in order that they might be 
independent of any breakdowns in 
the supply line from the West. This 
suggestion is opposed by the western 
farmers on the grounds that they 
might be used as a weapon to force 
prices down during the difficult winter 
season. No steps have been taken to 
implement the recommendation, but 
if the situation causes difficulty dur- 
ing the remaining part of the winter 
the question will be raised again, 
observers say. 
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CONSERVATION COSTS 
Nearly 48% of the funds used for 
carrying out. eonservation practices 
under the 1951 Agricultural Conser- 
vation Program went for the estab- 
lishment of protective cover and 
green manure crops. 
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ARNOLD 


~~ 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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Be: Ug willie 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: +: Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


<p> 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


“For SUPER Results 
‘25)¥ USE QUAKER 
App 


BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 
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Hindsight 


“This drop in farm prices is goin’ 
to be the best thing that ever hap- 


pened to farmers,” an old-time cot- 
ton grower told us the other dav. 

“Here last year cotton was selling 
for 40¢ or so and you could plow with 
folks’ chins back home on account of 
the price was a few cents lower than 
year before. 

“I mind back in '29 when cotton 
was selling for 17¢ and we thought 
we were ridin’ to glory on a gold- 
plated cultivator. We hired every 
picker that came down the road and 
didn’t worry about nothin’. 

“I know I was thinkin’ to myself 
that I was doin’ just about as well as 
a man could expect to farmin’. 

“No need to tell you what hap- 
pened the next year. If we’d a had 
the sense God gave a mule, we'd a 
known it couldn't last. Cotton went 
down to 10¢ and we lost our shirts, 

“A farmer's always got another 
shirt, though, and we planted cotton 
again the next year. Down she went 
to 6¢. Seems like a farmer's always 
got to give two or three bad years 
to get one good one. 

“Funny thing though, we didn’t 
lose as much as we had the year 
before. 

“Next year, there she was at 6¢ 
again, and derned if we didn’t about 
break even. 

“Couldn't tell you how we did it. 
Mostly a lot of little things. When 
cotton was 17¢, they just didn’t seem 
worth botherin’ about, but when she 
got to 6¢, believe me we stayed up 
nights thinkin’ about ’em. 

“Well, sir, the next year taught 
me a lesson I'll not forget in a hurry. 
Cotton didn’t go back to 17¢, not by 
a good bit, but she went to 10¢, and 
you know somethin’? That was the 
best cotton year I ever had. 

“You see, I was still raisin’ 6¢ 
cotton.” From a bulletin of the Vir- 
ginia Department of Agriculture. 
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FOOD PRODUCTION BY FUNGI— 
All countries are faced today with 
such diverse problems as obtaining 
sufficient food to support their popu- 
lations, providing adequate amounts 
for export to countries deficient in 
food resources, storing food against 
the possibility of crop failure or fam- 
ine, and, finally, providing food re- 
serves for use in the event of war or 
other worldwide catastrophe. Proced- 
ures aimed at increasing food produc- 
tion are sought constantly. Some of 
the better known methods include 
soil and water conservation, im- 
proved agricultural technology, grass 
land and livestock improvement, and 
the exploitation of new, productive 
acreage. 

Scientists concerned with increased 
food production appear to agree that 
the food requirements of the second 
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half of the 20th century can be met 
by conventional methods; for exam- 
ple, vast areas of unproductive land 
throughout the world could, if prop- 
erly irrigated, enhance food produc- 
tion far above current levels. More- 
over, while 98% of the present crop 
of fish, totaling 37 billion pounds per 
year, comes from the waters of the 
Northern Hemisphere, the expansive 
waters of the Southern Hemisphere 
provide an almost limitless source of 
protein and fat. In the U.S. alone, 
50% of the farmers raise 90% of the 
food. 


While current food production 
throughout the world could be in- 
creased by conventional methods, 
some fear exists that the rate of 
progress for the expansion and dis- 
tribution of agricultural products may 
at some future time prove too slow 
for widespread hunger to be avoided. 
Many investigators in the field main- 
tain that it is not enough to increase 
the amount of food now grown and 
that it is essential both to raise the 
caloric intake of undernourished peo- 
ples and to provide them with ade- 
quate mineral, vitamin and protein 
elements. Methods now extant for 
the conversion of carbohydrates and 
nitrogen to protein are relatively in- 
efficient; however, several fermenta- 
tion processes, which utilize fungi as 
the converting organism, have been 
evolved to transform nutritionally 
valueless substances into high pro- 
tein foods. Fungi can be produced 
in quantity within a few hours or 
days. The proteins present in fungi 
are surprisingly similar to those 
found in meat. Their efficiency in pro- 
ducing protein from a given quantity 
of carbohydrates is about 65%, as 
compared to approximately 20% for 
pork, 15% for milk, 5% for poultry 
and 4% for beef. At present, investi- 
gators are attempting to develop an 
economically feasible process for the 
production of good high protein food 
for human consumption from waste 
products. 

All factors considered, the possi- 
bilities of finding an inexpensive, nu- 
tritiously suitable, low cost fungus 
food are challenging.—Journal of the 
American Medical Assn. 
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& & & A CENTURY AGO, recalls 
Lt.-Col. G. R. Stevens, in his recent- 
ly published history of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., four major 
developments were shaping the fu- 
ture of the flour milling industry. 
“The first,” he writes, “was CYRUS 
McCORMICK’S REAPER, which 
was patented in 1834. Until then large 
scale grain production in North 
America had been an uncertain busi- 
ness, in which shortages of labor and 
unpredictable weather restricted the 
acreage which farmers could safely 
sow. The coming of the reaper halved 
the costs and risks of harvesting. It 
made wheat farming big business. 











Jo st 3% Next was the arrival of Rob- 
ert Dunbar, a young Scottish engi- 
neer who landed in the U.S. in 1836. 
At Buffalo he undertook the con- 
struction of A SILO. What he really 
built was the first grain elevator. He 
introduced many of the devices which 
are used in grain handling today. The 
elevator system permitted grains to 
be precisely graded and to be sold 
for future delivery. It transformed 
flour milling into an industrial enter- 
prise, with assured classifications 
and standards. % % Ten years 
later another Scotsman turned up— 
this time in western Ontario. His 
name was DAVID FIFE and he 
brought with him a pouch of tawny 
Galician wheat, of a type which he 
believed would suit new land and 
harsh climate. This was the first at- 
tempt to introduce a distinctive ce- 
real strain in Canada. For a half cen- 
tury thereafter Red Fife remained 
the standard of wheat quality in Brit- 
ish North America. % % .% The 
fourth development was in Hungary, 
whose broad silty valleys produced 
some of the world’s finest wheat. 
This ‘Steel’ wheat, rich in proteins and 
gluten, did not yield its maximum, 
either in quantity or in quality, when 
ground with stones in the traditional 
manner. For upwards of a century 
engineers had been seeking a better 
method of milling it. It was known 
that gradual reduction, by means of 
a series of rollers and sifters, would 
produce more and better flour. -% .* .% 
In 1839 the Budapest Walzmuhle 


was built. It became the most famous 
flour mill in the world. By combined 
stone and roller grinding it produced 
flours of such fineness that the so- 
called ‘Hungarian Process’ was des- 
tined to supersede all other methods 
of milling.” 





WHAT, by the way, has be- 
come of the old-fashioned miller 
of bubbling wit, who, when told 
that a competitor was shut down 
for repairs, suggested that he 
reckoned the repairs had to be 
made on the order book? — 
Words of Editorial Wisdom 
from The Northwestern Miller 
of Half a Century Ago. 
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THE OLD GRIST MILL 
* 


By Willow brook, beneath the hill, 

Stands quaint and gray the old grist 
mill, 

Spring mosses on its steep roof grow 

Where broad their shade the willows 
throw. 

The pond near by is clear and deep, 

And round its brink the alders sweep; 

The lily pads spread gay and green 

The lilies white and gold between; 

While grinds the mill with rumbling 
sound, 

The water wheel turns round and 
round. 


Among the reeds the muskrat dives; 

And swift “the swallow homeward 
flies;” 

The robin sits in cedars near 

Where Willow brook runs swift and 
clear; 

The children by the school house 
play, 

Where _ slumbrous 
stray, 

And warm and low the 
breeze 

Is whispering thro’ the willow leaves; 

While grinds the mill with rumbling 
sound, 

The water wheel turns round and 
round. 


shadows softly 


summer 


The crows now wing their southern 
way; 

The squirrels in the nut trees play; 

With merry shouts the school boys 
run; 

The mountains blush ’neath autumn’s 
sun; 

Their grain they bring adown the 
hill, 

The farmers, to the old grist mill; 

And faint from far o’er hill and dale 

Falls on the ear the thresher’s flail; 

While grinds the mill with rumbling 
sound, 

The water wheel turns round and 
round. 


Long years have come and passed 
away; 

The mill with age is gaunt and gray; 

The roof gaps wide to rain and sun; 

With cobwebs thick the walls are 
hung. 

The pond is overgrown with weeds; 

The marsh wren builds among the 
reeds; 

The night winds thro’ the willows 
moan; 

The school house gone, the children 
grown; 

The farmers sleep where wild flow- 
ers grow, 

Who bought their grain so long ago, 

When ground the mill with rumbling 
sound, 

And the water wheel turned round 
and round. 


—By an anonymous contributor to 
The Northwestern Miller of 75 
years ago. 
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A LANDSLIDE FOR SANDWICHES 


ELL pleased is the milling fraternity—— 
Win pleased too are the bakers—with the 
national sandwich promotion undertaken last sum- 
mer. So now, very properly, a second sandwich- 
month enterprise is being launched, with more 
push and power behind it than before. 

The story of last year’s successful promotion 
is told in a 12-page report circulated by the Wheat 
Flour Institute among millers, bakers, grocers, 
supermarkets, restaurants, food manufacturers and 
distributors and promotional groups. The report 
notes that 60 participant-sponsors—representing 
some of the nation’s leading brand names—joined 
in the program, which was built as a service to 
consumers to help in the preparation and enjoy- 
ment of low-cost, convenient, nourishing and com- 
plete sandwich meals during the sweltering days 
of late summer. Support in gratifying measure 
came from producers of companion foods—among 
them soups, salads, desserts, dressings, flavorings, 
fillings, spreads, beverages, garnishes and snack 
specialties. 

This relatively inexpensive effort by the Wheat 
Flour Institute paid off in millions of dollars worth 
of advertising, merchandising, publicity and pro- 
motion materials. More than 66 leading bakers 
and countless smaller retailers made full use of the 
promotion. These bakers call the campaign one of 
the most successful ever conducted in behalf of 
wheat flour foods. Millers have been heard to say 
they think it has disclosed a new merchandising 
frontier offering dazzling prospects in place of dis- 
mal prophecies of a declining market. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





There is nothing so certain as death and taxes. 
But death doesn’t get worse every time Congress 
meets. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ON READING THE EDITORIALS 


HO reads the editorials? Are they worth 
reading? Does the occasional nugget of 
thought or information in them justify the labor 


of wading through a lot of dross and perhaps 
drool? 





Pondering these questions, Joseph R. Kingman, 
Jr., director of William Hood Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, one of the great vocational 
schools of the world—best known to the bread- 
stuffs industries for its school of baking—came to 
the conclusion that more editorials should be read 
by more people. He determined to stimulate edi- 
torial reading among the members of his own 
staff by offering a monthly prize to the reader of 
what might be judged the most thought-provoking 
and timely editorial submitted to a jury composed 
of a Dunwoody trustee, the director of the institute 
and an editor, columnist or publisher. 

The contest seems to have been entered with 
enthusiasm. The institute’s periodical library and 
the newsstands were raided and the judges had a 
tough job winnowing down the batch of submitted 
editorials. The editor of The Northwestern Miller 
is gratified and flattered by being one of the first 
group of judges, and it seems to him significant as 
well as extraordinary that the decision, reached 
independently, was unanimous. No better use of 
the following 15 column inches probably could 
be made than to reprint in them the winning 
editorial. It is called “The Next Hundred Years.” 
The author is Tibor Koeves, editor of the United 
Nations World. It follows in full: 

“What makes our time different from all pre- 
vious times is that the individual cannot hope to 
get what he wants from life in a foreseeable 
future. 


“In the past most people wanted things which, 
at least theoretically, were within their reach. 
Prosperity in business, changing inconvenient laws, 
starting one’s children in secure careers—these 
aims called for efforts which could be timed more 
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or less realistically. Even war was but a temporary 
interruption of normalcy and meant a definite 
period of time between the declaration of hostili- 
ties and the signing of a treaty of peace. 

“Today what the average man wants more 
than anything else is a feeling of security and a 
measure of certainty in a world convulsing with 
change at its four corners. He longs for order and 
clarity. But as the days pass his suspicion grows 
that he will not get them in his lifetime. 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing, is more oppres- 
sive to the human mind than to go on toward 
tomorrow without an inkling of what the face of 
the future will be like. In the past, religions, 
philosophies, constitutions, institutions, all served 
the same purpose: to mark out man’s place in the 
scheme of things in the present as well as the 
future. 

“Today Western man’s own institutions and 
laws cannot promise that his world will remain 
stable until the next year. Previously, even re- 
formers and revolutionaries thought in terms of 
immediate action or, as an extreme, action within 
a generation. Today we know that our lives may 
be understood only from the perspective of the 
next hundred years. 

“And this is not due to the so-called cold war. 
The cold war itself is only one aspect of the much 
larger universal reality of the age. 

“In our world, something unprecedented has 
happened, something terrifying, almost obscene, 
and probably magnificent. 

“All over the globe hundreds of millions of 
people, the inarticulate, the subdued and the re- 
signed, have made a sudden discovery. They are 
certain that there can be a better life for them 
and they are demanding it through prayers and 
petitions, through riots and revolutions, through 
every motion of their hearts and their minds. 

“As if a premature judgment day had arrived, 
the millions have crawled out of their caves, huts, 
and mud houses as the hungry, the leprous, the 
rickety, the ignorant, the illiterate and the super- 
stitious make their surprising act of presence. 

“The shocking truth is that this formless, fear- 
ful revolt is our own business. For it is the basic 


cause of our uncertainties and anxieties and of . 


the utter impossibility of planning our future by 
our own light exclusively. 

“The masses of the world have resurrected 
from an age-old cataleptic slumber, and this may 
be terrifying news for our generation, but it is the 
essential news of our lives. 

“The progress of this awakening is anything 
but pleasant. Bloodshed, fanaticism, murder, 
idolatry of false gods are its constant companions. 
But in whatever form, history’s first universal 
revolution is on the march and it cannot be 
stopped because it is the whole sense of the human 
race that this revolution be achieved. 

“There is, however, something else that can be 
done and must be done during the next hundred 
years. This immense revolution must not run wild, 
it must be humanized, civilized and filled with 
meaning, or else it will defeat itself and with it the 
whole of mankind. And it must never fall into the 
hands of those who are the self-appointed cus- 
todians of every progress, who value theories over 
human life and who can get intoxicated by abstrac- 
tions, never by love or sympathy. 

“And first of all this revolutionary ground- 
swell must be harnessed by productive forces. The 
millions must be given the means to work out the 
future with their own brains and hands, The tools 
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must be delivered to them, the blueprints pre- 
pared, and the word passed that the rest of us are 
with them in their great battle. 

“Even at its best, however, the going will be 
rough, tough and dangerous. You can't expect 
gentlemen and ladies to emerge from millennia of 
squalor and ignorance. You can't hope for reason 
to triumph automatically after centuries of rule 
by suspicion, superstition and hysterical medicine 
men. Yet, this revolutionary path is the only way 
to a future which can be more serene, more 
human, and more deeply filled with sense than 
anything else in the course of the past. 

“We have no choice in the matter. We must 
assume that a century has been assigned by fate 
to this unprecedented task which already marks 
so deeply our own daily lives; to humanizing, 
civilizing and fulfilling the revolution of people 
with whom we have nothing in common and whom 
we have no particular reason even to like. 

“Small wonder if so often our lives do not 
seem to make sense. It is up to us that they make 
sense, at the end of a hundred years, to the child- 
ren of our children.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


More than 92% of all human beings have seen 
a large part and sometimes most of their savings 
annihilated by devaluation of currency since 1939, 
says the magazine U.S. A. 


INCENTIVES FOR EXECUTIVES 


HEN concern for economic productivity is 
WV cxpreseed, it is conventional to speak first 
of financial incentives. But for whom? Does any 
one worry about the executive—about manage- 
ment personnel? Echo answers, “Not much.” 

Yet it is clear that one of the great problems 
of American business life just now lies in the 
imperative necessity for providing human re- 
sources necessary for leadership in the field of 
economics. The need is just as great, really, for 
leadership in government, military, academic and 
professional groups, but business and industry un- 
doubtedly present the most pressing claim. 

An important current analysis of the executive 
personnel situation has been made by Crawford 
H. Greenewalt, president of the Du Pont Co. He 
notes that the size and complexity of industry 
have resulted in a new profession—business man- 
agement—and that, just as it has been necessary 
for many years to develop leaders in war, govern- 
ment, the church and education, so it is now 
necessary to supply leaders for the large-scale 
enterprise that business has become. The task of 
this leadership, says Greenewalt, is particularly 
difficult, for it must cope not only with the in- 
creasingly complex problems of the present but 
plan for the managerial competence of the future. 

What incentive do we hold out to the future’s 
management? It is popularly supposed, of course, 
that the chief incentive is financial, and that big 
salaries can be counted upon to induce men to 
undertake the hard, critical jobs. But, points out 
Mr. Greenewalt, this incentive is being drastically 
reduced in importance by the present philosophy of 
taxation. In other fields, various intangible in- 
centives have developed over the years, such as 
the personal prestige, the degree of leisure and 
the cultural environment of the academic world. 
But business, for the most part, is largely anony- 
mous and has little to offer in the way of com- 
parable intangibles. 

Meantime, requirements for leadership in in- 
dustry are growing more exacting and will con- 
tinue to do so, which means that qualified candi- 
dates will become ever more scarce and that 
competition within industry for top-flight men will 
increase. With steeply progressive incomes eating 
away at executive salaries, what has industry to 
offer in the way of incentives? How can it counter 
the welfare state hasheesh of security—-minus 
effort or risk? 
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Overseas Newsnotes eee By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Aussie IWA View 


John McEwen, minister of com- 
merce in the Australian government, 
commenting on the forthcoming ne- 
gotiations for a renewal of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, stated 
that of the exporting countries only 
Canada seemed eager for another 
agreement. He added that Australia 
foresaw no great danger if the agree- 
ment were not renewed. 

Predicting tough bargaining be- 
tween the importers and the export- 
ers, Mr. McEwen reiterated Aus- 
tralia’s intention to seek higher maxi- 
mum and minimum prices but he 
stressed that the negotiators would 
try to avoid commitments involving 
the delivery of more wheat than 
could be provided. 

Mr. McEwen’s reference was to the 
circumstances which arose last year 
following a short crop. The Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board had to cut back 
the accepted commitment of 88.7 
million bushels of wheat to 72 
million bushels. Recent forecasts, fol- 
lowing satisfactory yields, indicate 
that 80 million bushels will be avail- 
able for IWA countries in the present 
crop year. 

Mr. McEwen revealed that em- 
phatic views voiced by the members 
of the Australian delegation at the 
recent economic commonwealth con- 
ference in London had led to recogni- 
tion in Britain of the principle that 
the prices paid to primary producers 
must be such as to encourage produc- 
tion within the commonwealth. He 
stressed that this must be so even if 
it meant consumers in Britain paid 
more for goods produced in com- 
monwealth countries than for those 
produced outside them. Recognition 
of this principle might prove benefi- 
cial to Australian primary producers, 
he added. 

While it was generally agreed that 
greater production within the British 
commonwealth was of paramount im- 
portance, Mr. McEwen warned that 
it would be a grave mistake to car- 
ry this policy to the point where it 
would encourage production at un- 
economic levels. 


Swiss Controls 


Switzerland, a country normally 
noted for its progressive ideas, ap- 
pears to be the only European coun- 
try currently back pedaling on de- 
control measures. Other countries, in- 
cluding Holland and Germany, are 
already dickering with major decon- 
trol plans with some commodities al- 
ready freed. In all cases, however, the 
shortage of dollar purchasing power 
means that the retention of controls 
on such items as wheat and flour will 
be necessary because they are pri- 
marily bought in the dollar area. 

The Swiss recently gave a majority 
vote to the retention of all wartime 
controls in a plebiscite conducted by 
the government. Their decision, in 
effect, was for the continuation of 
the subsidization program under 
which prices are kept low by the use 
of government support funds. The 
cost of these subsidies in 1953 on 
grain production alone has been esti- 
mated at $11,670,000, no small sum 
for a country with a population of 
less than 5 million. 


South African Plan 


The extent of Canada’s wheat sales 
to South Africa in future years will 


be dependent to a large extent upon 
the success or failure of the recently 
launched “save the soil” campaign to 
combat widespread soil erosion. 

Drouth is the main enemy of the 
South African farmer and in most 
of the country rain falls only in the 
summer months of November-Janu- 
ary. One third of the country receives 
only 25 in. rain annually, the mini- 
mum needed for successful crop pro- 
duction. Howard E. Campbell, a Ca- 
nadian government trade official, re- 
ports that the situation has been 
worsened by unscientific farming, for 
continuous crop production has re- 
sulted in an alarming decline in fer- 
tility. The National Veld Trust has 
raised a fund to support a soil conser- 
vation program. 

Domestic production of wheat in 
South Africa covers about 75% of 
the country’s annual requirement, 
the remainder coming from overseas, 
with Canada as chief supplier. In the 
crop year 1951-52 Canada’s sales to- 
taled 6,104,937 bu. No portion of this 
went in the form of flour because 
South Africa’s milling capacity is 
sufficient to take care of domestic 
requirements. 


German Imporis 


Trade reports from Germany state 
that the government has ordered 
millers to use more rye in the grist 
for subsidized flour. This flour is 
used in the baking of the cheap loaf 
which is available as a substitute for 
the more expensive white bread. This 
move will reduce Germany’s import- 
ed wheat requirements by 100,000 
tons, rye requirements being upped 
by a similar amount. Half the rye, 
however, will be imported from non- 
dollar sources. 


The requirements of imported 


bread grain are still assessed at 2.4 
million tons of which more than 1.7 
million tons have already arrived or 
are under contract. Of the remainder 
600,000 tons is in the form of wheat 
and this will be covered by Ger- 
many’s remaining IWA quota of 700,- 
000 tons. 

Beginning in April bread grain pur- 
chases will total 200,000 tons a month 
as part of the program for building 
up reserves and to meet requirements 
after July 1, 1953. 


Indian Optimism 


Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, food minister 
for the Indian government, has an- 
nounced that the country will soon 
stop depending on imports of food 
grains because the home production 
of rice will be sufficient to feed the 
population. 

During 1953, according to Mr. Kid- 
wai, India will import 2.5 million tons 
of food grains. 

On several occasions in the past, 
optimistic forecasts of self sufficiency 
have been made by senior Indian offi- 
cials but marketmen familiar with 
conditions there do not agree that 
there is the remotest chance of India 
becoming self supporting in food for 
many years to come. Production 
methods are slow and out of date; the 
vagaries of the monsoon often re- 
sult in widespread crop damage while 
the population is growing at a rate 
which far outstrips productive capac- 
ity. 

India is seen as a country where 
wheat and wheat products can be sub- 
stituted for rice as an acceptable ar- 
ticle of diet by the population. The 
production of rice in the east has not 
yet reached the levels achieved in 
1930 while rice consuming populations 
have increased by 20%. Two of the 
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Wilfred D. Vernon 


WILL HEAD SPILLERS—Wilfred D. 
Vernon succeeds Arthur Whittaker as 
chairman of Spillers Ltd., the British 
flour milling organization, Feb. 1. 
Also effective on the same date is the 
appointment of Humphrey B. Vernon 
as joint managing director with R. A. 
Twomey and C. P. Rishworth named 
as new directors. 





major rice exporting countries, Bur- 
ma and Indo-China, have been disor- 
ganized by civil war while a minor 
exporter, Korea, source of Japan’s 
main supply, is incapable of extensive 
production. The third main exporter, 
Siam, exercises extreme caution in 
selling abroad and supplies available 
have been held from the market to 
build up reserves. 

Wheat, in good supply throughout 
the world, will still remain the main 
filler food for many people who, be- 
fore the war, lived on rice, observers 
predict. 








ri <a 
Canadian Comment e-e By George E. Swarbreck 





Enrichment Snag 


Canadian bakers, anxious to pre- 
pare their advertising layouts intro- 
ducing enriched bread to the public 
have run into a red tape snarl. Last 
year, Officials of the Department -of 
Health and Welfare indicated that 
they would frown on “glamor” adver- 
tising which made unsupported claims 
for enrichment and vitamins and be- 
cause of this the bakers were at a 
loss to know how far they could go. 


It was anticipated that the depart- 
ment would release suggestions re- 
garding approved advertising but it 
has now been decided that the gov- 
ernment cannot take the responsibili- 
ty of issuing such a guide. Accord- 
ingly, proposed advertising layouts 
have to be cleared directly with the 
department and this has resulted in 
some delay. However, it is expected 
that the campaign will be ready to 
open up in time to coincide with the 
introduction of enriched bread to 
Canada Feb. 2. 


Explosion Fear 


Workers employed in the grain ele- 
vators at the Canadian Lakehead 
are in constant fear of another explo- 
sion similar to the one which killed 
six men last September. Involved 


was the Saskatchewan Pool Elevator 
at Port Arthur and considerable dam- 
age was caused. 

Labor union officials, meeting at 
the annual convention of the On- 
tario Provincial Federation of Labor 
AFL-TCL, claimed that the cause of 
that and other similar explosions had 
never been satisfactorily explained. 
A call was made for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission, the highest 
type of investigating body in Canada, 
to inquire into conditions at all ele- 
vators in the province of Ontario. 
Special attention was directed to the 
methods employed in cleaning damp 
and tough grain. Additionally, officials 
charged that terminal elevators were 
not properly swept to prevent an ex- 
plosion developing into a chain of 
explosions. 

Speakers supporting the plea, 
which is to be passed to the govern- 
ment, pointed out that the loss of even 
one elevator could seriously interefere 
with the orderly handling of grain 
during the rush season. 


Jap Buying 


Japan has been active in the Ca- 
nadian wheat market. Trade reports 
indicate that four cargoes of No. 1 
Northern have been bought under 
the terms of the International Wheat 


Agreement at $74.30@74.90 c&f 
shipment from Vancouver and one 
cargo for shipment to Karachi at the 
open market price of $94.80 ton 
c & f. 

Flour has not been included in any 
recent deals with Japan and attempts 
to sell the market have met with re- 
fusal on the grounds that the mill- 
ing capacity is such that overseas 
flour is not required. Some clears for 
the manufacture of Ajinomoto, a type 
of seasoning, are imported but the 
volume is not large. 


Weston Interests 


The growth of Garfield Weston’s 
interests in the bakery and biscuit 
trades throughout the world has 
been phenomenal. He is associated 
with more than 130 companies scat- 
tered throughout the world with Ca- 
nadian and British concerns predom- 
inating. 

The agent for one of Mr. Weston’s 
Canadian companies, George Weston, 
Ltd., has invited offers from the pub- 
lic for a $8 million issue of 4%% 
15 year sinking fund debentures at 
par. The debentures are dated Jan. 
15, 1953, to mature Jan. 15, 1968. 

The money is required for the con- 
struction of a new $2.5 million bis- 
cuit plant in the Toronto area, for 
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the liquidation of $2,473,750 indebted- 
ness incurred in the acquisition of a 
substantial interest in Loblaw Groce- 
terias Co., Ltd., a major Canadian 
supply organization, and to add to 
working capital. 

The prospectus reveals that the 
consolidated net profits of George 
Weston and subsidiaries, excluding 
Western Groceries, Ltd., jumped to 
$2,154,921 in the 11 months ended 
Nov. 30, 1952, compared with the net 
profit of $1,678,986 recorded in the 
full accounting year of 1951. 


Oatmeal Sales Dip 


Oatmeal and rolled oats sales in 
eastern Canada are touching unprece- 
dented low levels. What has been de- 
scribed as the mildest winter for 
many years has led to a serious re- 
duction in demand. Temperatures in 
the southern part of Ontario have 
rarely touched zero unlike other 
years when readings of minus 10° 
were not uncommon. Additionally, 
there has been very little snow. 

The lack of snow has been serious 
for the lumber business and because 
of the absence of a snow covering 
many firms have been unable to open 
camps. A mile inside the bush, ob- 
servers state, the ground is a sea of 
mud making operations impossible. 
The lumberjacks consume a lot of 
oatmeal and since there are no camps 
there have been no sales. Other parts 
of the province, particularly in the 
far north, are operating normally, 
but the shutdown is reported to be 
fairly general in the middle regions. 
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Exports Decline; 
Flour Production 
Down in Canada 


TORONTO—A lowered export de- 
mand, which became evident at the 
beginning of December last year, is 
causing a slide in flour production in 
the Canadian mills. A direct result of 
the light milling now being under- 
taken is a rapidly developing scarc- 
ity of millfeed. 

Up to the end of November, how- 
ever, orders in hand meant that the 
spanking pace set at the start of the 
crop year was being well maintained. 
During November the output was re- 
turned at 2,182,652 bbl. against 
1,948,501 bbl. in November, 1951. The 
1952 production represented a drop 
of 120,000 bbl. from the October figure 
and while this was partly due to the 
shorter working month it was appar- 
ent to the trade that a recession was 
setting in due to the decline in orders 
from overseas. At first, this was seen 
as a temporary phase but later de- 
velopments have led to the suggestion 
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that the scarcity of orders is likely to 
be prolonged. Some observers see lit- 
tle improvement until March. 

Mill operations in November av- 
eraged 89.8% when computed on a 
25-day working period in the month 
and a daily capacity of 97,240 bbl. 
Mills reporting in October operated 
at 91.9% of their combined rated 
capacity for 26 days. In November, 
1951, the percentage of operation was 
returned at 77.1% with a slide to 
72% in December. From January, 
1952, with a return of 73.5% on- 
wards operations began to pick up 
but it was not until April that the 
80% level was passed to reach a 
high for the crop year of 86.5% in 
June. 


Total exports for the first four 
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months of the crop year are still 
ahead of those for the same period in 
the previous year, the comparative 
figures being 4,367,177 bbl. against 
3,025,891 bbl. Orders since early De- 
cember have been few but despite this 
it is probable that total exports are 
still leading those of last year, trad- 
ers state. 

Millfeed production in November 
totaled 76,787 tons compared with 
72,140 tons in the same month in 
1951. This was made up of 31,781 
tons of bran, 31,180 tons of shorts and 
13,826 tons of middlings. Total mill- 
feed production for the first four 
months of the present crop year end- 
ing in November amounted to 297,901 
tons against a total of 272,424 tons 
for the same four months in 1951-52. 
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LIMITED 
TORONTO. CANADA 








+ 








QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








> 


tL 
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ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING: 


GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 

good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Evevator A—OMAHA e E.Levator B—FREMONT 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 











Se 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idahoand Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTIeg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EastgRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK City 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Sales of Commercial 
Feeds in Nebraska 
Show Inerease 


LINCOLN, NEB.— The Nebraska 
Department of Agriculture and In- 
spection’s annual commercial feed re- 
port for the period ended Sept. 30, 
1952, shows that retail sales of com- 
mercial feeds amounted to 563,849 
tons. 

This compares with the 1951 total 
of 435,720 tons. 

Sales of mineral feeds in the 1952 
period amounted to 38,030 tons, com- 
pared with 30,675 tons the previous 
year, the report shows. Combining 
commercial and mineral feeds, the 
1952 feed total for Nebraska was re- 
ported at 601,879 tons, compared with 
466,396 for 1951. 

In addition to poultry, dairy and 
cattle and hog formula feeds, the 
1952 commercial feed total of 563,849 
tons includes 152,365 tons of “other” 
feeds. Included under “other’’ feeds 
are animal by-products, vegetable oil 
meals, alfalfa meal, pet foods and 
other products sold to the ultimate 
consumer. 


The 1952 poultry feed total, the re- 
port shows, was 159,647 tons. This 
figure included 54,005 tons of chick 
starter and grower, 68,138 tons of 
laying mash, 26,332 tons of poultry 
supplement and balancer and 11,172 
tons of turkey feeds. 

The cattle, dairy and calf feed to- 
tal, according to the state report was 
175,682 tons. This figure included 
5,309 tons of dairy feed, 6,004 tons of 
dairy supplement, 90,699 tons of cat- 
tle feed, 70,878 tons of cattle supple- 
ment and 2,881 tons of calf feed. 


The 1952 hog feed figure was re- 
ported at 76,143 tons. This included 
18,328 tons of hog feed and 57,815 
tons of hog supplement and balancer. 

The “other” feeds total of 152,365 
tons included 4,614 tons of pet and 
fur animal feeds, 86,122 tons of mis- 
cellaneous feeds (including animal 
by-products and vegetable oil meals), 
55,110 tons of unidentified feeds and 
6,532 tons of alfalfa meal. 

The mineral feeds total of 38,030 
tons included 21,440 tons of livestock 
mineral feeds, 9,886 tons for hogs and 
6,704 tons for poultry. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Class for Allieds 
Offered at AIB 


CHICAGO—One of two courses in- 
augurated this year by the American 
Institute School of Baking, ‘Baking 
for Allied Personnel” will be held 
Jan. 19-Jan. 30. Scope of the course 
will be similar to baking courses 
offered by the American Institute of 
Baking to flour salesmen and milk 
salesmen, with additional treatment 
of problems concerning equipment 
and ingredients. 

The course is planned to run con- 
tinuously from seven in the morning 
to four in the afternoon each day 
except Sunday. Lectures by school 
and laboratory staff members cover 
mixing characteristics of each ingre- 
dient, their functions in the baking 
process, factors relating to cost, 
bread standards and nutritive values. 
Shop work will afford actual! prac- 
tice in makeup and baking a variety 
of products. 

The program has been designed to 
provide allied personnel, particularly 
salesmen, with training in bakers’ 
terminology and production methods. 
Each shop session will be followed 
by a period of scoring and discus- 
sion, which will demonstrate the ef- 
fect on the finished product of varia- 
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tions in ingredient quality and con- 
tent. 

Enrollments in the special course 
for allied personnel will be accepted 
through Jan. 19. 

Class 64 of the regular course in 
Baking Science and Technology, a 
comprehensive program for produc- 


tion bakers, is scheduled for Aug. 
10-Dec. 23. Information regarding 
this and other courses may be ob- 


tained from the Registrar, American 
Institute School of Baking, 400 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago 11, Il. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. C. MeNEIL TO SUPERVISE 
PILLSBURY FEED MILLING 


MINNEAPOLIS — James C. Mc- 
Neil, plant manager at Ogden, Utah, 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is being 
transferred to Clinton, Iowa, where 
he will supervise production for all 
Pillsbury feed mills, B. J. Greer, vice 
president, has announced. 

Mr. McNeil, 38, who had been in 
charge of the Ogden plant for the 
past three years, is being succeeded 
by Henry E. Johnson, who will be 
transferred from Sacramento, where 
he had been plant manager for Pills- 
bury since 1947. Leonard Taylor be- 
comes Sacramento plant manager. 

A graduate of the University of 
North Dakota, Mr. McNeil joined 
Pillsbury in 1946 after being dis- 
charged from the Army, where he held 
the rank of major. He started work 
in Pillsbury’s grain department at 
Ogden, and was named assistant plant 
manager about a year later. 

Mr. McNeil, his wife, Betty, and 
son, Jim, 5, plan to move to Clinton 
before March 1. He was a member of 
the Ogden Chamber of Commerce 
and chairman of its industrial divi- 
sion; the Ogden Golf and Country 
Club, and the Elks. 

He was born in Brinsmade, N.D., 
and attended grade and high school in 
Bowden, N.D. Before joining Pills- 
bury, Mr. McNeil worked in a grain 
elevator, as a bookkeeper for a county 
auditor and as a grain buyer. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GAME FARM LOSES 
SUIT TO FEED FIRM 


A jury in Superior court recently 
rendered a verdict denying $29,014 
in damages to a game farm operator 
who claimed that feed he had bought 
from the Zall Milling Co., Marysville, 
Calif. had caused loss of 7,000 pheas- 
ants from malnutrition. Sam Zall, 
head of the milling company, sub- 
mitted the formula used for the feed, 
and others testified to its adequacy 
during the four-day trial. The jury 
was out about two hours. 





Low Grades and 


Millfeed 


[. Suse Co., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

5.80, straight grade $5.60@5.70. 
Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand last week showed 
no improvement, and sales were 
again only 20 to 25% of capacity, 
consisting of both family and bak- 
ers flour, mainly in small lots for 
early shipment. Running time held 
at about four days. Prices were un- 
changed except that clears were a 
shade lower. Quotations Jan. 23, 100’s 
cotton: extra high patent family $7.10 
@7.30, high patent $6.80@7, stand- 
ard bakers unenriched $5.75@5.85, 
first clears unenriched $4.85@4.95, 
delivered TCP. 


Central West 


St. Louis: Local mills report buy- 
ers were a little more interested this 
past week, with a slight improve- 
ment in sales. Domestic shipping di- 
rections were light, but mill running 
time was satisfactory due to good 
shipping orders for export. A very 
good demand exists for clear flours. 

Elsewhere in the central states 
area, mills report that buyers 
showed somewhat more interest late 
in the week and in instances a fair 
amount of bakery flour was booked. 
Confidence in the market is still 
lacking, and purchases have been 
held to minimum requirements. Ship- 
ping directions have been good, with 
resulting satisfactory mill opera- 
tions. Hard, spring and soft wheat 
flours remain at levels of a week 
ago, but clear flour, both high and 
low ash, have declined about 10¢ 
cwt. Clear offerings are not heavy 
but, with the exception of one large 
export lot of high ash flour, the ex- 
port and domestic demand has been 
decidedly on the slack side. 

Quotations, in 100-lb. cotton sacks: 
Family top soft patent $6.40, top 
hard $7.65, ordinary $5.90; bakers 
soft winter short patent $6.30, cake 
$6.30, pastry $5.30, soft straights 
$5.45, clears $4.90, hard winter short 
patent $5.80, standard patent $5.65, 
clears $5.50, spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.15, standard $6.05, clears $5.90. 

Chicago: Flour business fell off in 
the central states during the week 
ending Jan. 24, with most bakers re- 
verting to hand-to-mouth buying and 
some calling for price-date-of-ship- 
ment bookings. 

A fair volume was accomplished 
early in the period, with some bak- 
ers forced into the market because 
their order backlogs were exhausted. 
However, there was no general buy- 
ing movement and virtually no long- 
term bookings. 

The general feeling is that the 
trade is in a conservative mood and 
that no heavy buying can be ex- 
pected unless it can be accomplished 
at lower levels. 

Soft wheat business was termed 
very slow, with orders of 5,000-sack 
size very scarce. Most of the busi- 
ness done was made up of cracker 
and intermediate grades of cake 
flour. 

Family flour sales virtually were 
non-existent, since the price re- 
mained unchanged. However, ship- 


ping directions were coming in at 
a fair rate, and most mills reported 
adequate running time. 

Quotations Jan. 24: Spring ‘op 
patent $5.95@6.05, standard $5.87@ 
5.95, clear $5.30@5.55; hard winter 
short $5.68@5.75, 97% patent $5.58 
@5.65, clear $4.99; family flour 
$7.85; soft winter short $6.72@7.03, 
standard $546.33, clear $4.90@6.15 


East 


New York: Flour buying has flick- 
ered down to occasional widely scat- 
tered lots of springs and a smatter- 
ing of Kansas flours. In a week 
notable only for its dullness, the 
trade saw a slump from the fairly 
brisk interest of a week or two ago, 
as buyers were content to ride 
along on their earlier takings. Until 
the market shows a more definite 
trend, isolated and small takings for 
nearby needs are all the trade antici- 
pates, as chain and larger independ- 
ent bakers back away from round lot 
contracts. 

There was an undercurrent of in- 
terest at lower levels than mills 
could meet which might develop into 
good sales. Some p.d.s. business was 
reported, and among the smaller 
trade, a few moderate sales of cake 
flour were made. Soft wheat flours 
from the East continued scarce and 
higher in price than the trade's ideas, 
and only where these contracts had 
reached a low point would buyers 
meet mills’ ideas. 

Shipping directions were on the 
slow side, in line with the slump in 
consumption. The demand in the 
East reflected post 
tions to cut down on calories, and 
it was definitely felt, in the New 
York market, that the customary 
mid-winter epidemic of colds and 
flu had made decided inroads into 
the use of bread and sweet goods. 

Prices generally showed little 
change from the preceding week. 

Quotations Jan. 24: Spring family 
flour $8.15, high glutens $6.60@6.70, 
short patents $6.35@6.45, standard 
patents $6.25@6.35; clears $5.75@a 
6.10; southwestern short patents 
$6.22@6.34, standard patents $6.02@ 
6.14; high ratio soft winters $6.35@a 
7.20, straights .$5.35@5.65. 

Boston: The local flour market was 
irregularly lower last week, with the 
price pattern failing to stimulate any 
substantial buying interest. Springs 
averaged 3¢ lower, with first clears 
an exception, closing unchanged. 
Hard winters advanced 4@5¢ on the 
outside of the price range. Soft 
wheat flours were generally un- 
changed. 

Business continued slow as the 
buying segment of the trade con- 
tinued to show surprising lack of in- 
terest as far as arranging any sub- 
stantial commitments were _ con- 
cerned. Clears enjoyed a fair de- 
mand, however, with several fair- 


sized blocks changing hands. As far 
as could be determined the bulk of 
the buyers continued to show little 
interest in current quotations, and 
the easing of wheat prices in the pri- 
mary markets seemed to encourage 


holiday resolu- ~ 


© Philadelphia: 


their position. Outside of the cus- 
tomary hand-to-mouth buying in the 
smaller operating units, trading was 
quite near a standstill. 

Quotations Jan. 24: Spring short 
patents $6.36@6.48, standards $6.26 
@6.38, high gluten $6.61@6.73, first 
clears $5.77@6.12; hard winter short 
patents $6.25@6.39, standards $6.05 
@6.19; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.47 
a@6.72, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.72; high ratio $6.27@7.22; 
family $8.17, 

Pittsburgh: The pattern of flour 
trading in this area was drab the 
entire past week. Spring and south- 
western hard Kansas patents sold 
in about equal volume. Soft wheat 
pastry and cake flours had moder- 
ate sales, and family flour moved 
slowly. Sales were made for prompt 
shipment, with 30-day commitments 
being the longest. Wholesale and re- 
tail bakers still contemplate flour 
price reductions and refuse to buy 
any large volume of flour at present 
prices. 

Directions are fair but also 
being pushed back owing to bakers 
feeling their products are not mov- 
ing fast enough to warrant ship- 
ments of more flour at present. Bak- 
ers state that with an unprecedented 
high rate of employment and high 
wages the sale of bakery products 
is not in line. They are seeking the 
answer, but so far are not agreed 
on the cause of both bread and sweet 
goods sales not going forward. Un- 
til some answer is found and the 
bakery trade comes up to par, bak- 
ers will continue to buy flour cau- 
tiously, many of the trade are agreed. 

Quotations Jan. 24: standard hard 
winter bakers patent $5.90@6.07, 
medium patent $5.95@6.12, short pat- 
ent $6@6.22; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.17@6.27, medium patent $6.22 
a@6.34, short patents $6.27@6.37; 
clears $5.71@6.21; high gluten $6.56 


@6.62; family patent, advertised 
brands $7.50@8.05; other brands 
$6.37@6.81; pastry and cake flours 


$5.35 @ 7.67; Pacific Coast pastry flour 
$6.46 @ 6.48. 

When flour prices 
were displaying signs of developing 
a firm undertone in the early part 
of last week, there was a mild pick- 
up in demand but this buying in- 
terest petered out when quotations 
failed to move upward. They re- 
mained there at the week-end, in- 
fluenced by the fact that mill post- 
ings held unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. 

These developments convinced mill 
representatives that price-conscious- 
ness remains the principal stumbling 
block to a resumption of broader ac- 
tivity, and their thinking along that 
line was confirmed by reports that 
a couple of mills had begun offering 
discounts without making any im- 
pression on consumers. It turned out 
that the latter’s price ideas were 
still under the figures being quoted, 
and they indicated they were go- 
ing to hold off until they found the 
buying climate more to their liking. 

With a large segment of the trade 
in this frame of mind, it was felt 
that the immediate outlook is for 


a continuance of dull dealings until 
there is some development which dic- 
tates a change in attitude. Right now, 
it is reported, numerous bakers are 
in a position where stocks are suf- 
ficient only for nearby production 
requirements, and there is a grow- 
ing number resorting to a price-date- 
of-shipment basis as a cushion against 
possible gyrations in the market. 
Quotations, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis, Jan. 24: spring family $7.50 
@7.70, high gluten $6.6506.75, short 
patent $6.45@6.50, standard $6.30@ 
6.40, first clear $5.90@6, hard winter 
short patent $6.15@6.25, standard 
$6.10@6.20; soft winter, western 
$5.7546, nearby $5.40@5.60 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
exceedingly slow during the past 
week, and inquiries were correspond- 
ingly light. Business consisted of 
only moderate amounts, and the 
greater percentage was for nearby 
to 30-day shipments. 

Hard winters enjoyed the bulk of 
the moderate amount of workings, 
with Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
mills participating. Buyers hesitated 
to take hold of any quantities for 
forward shipment. There is a defi- 
nite tendency throughout the trade 
to wait for lower prices. Northern 
springs were very quiet and handi- 
capped by a price differential over 
hard winters, which buyers were re- 
luctant to accept. 

While cracker and cookie bakers 
continue to enjoy good production 
their purchases of soft winters were 
for only enough to cover replace- 
ment, with Illinois, Missouri and 


Michigan mills participating. Cake 
flour business also was slow, with 
only small amounts being worked 
since retail cake sales still show 
some room for improvement after 
the good holiday business. 

Shipping directions held up fairly 
well but could not be considered 


heavy. Stocks on hand show a slight 
increase. A mild pickup has devel- 
oped in export flour sales, with in- 
quiries from both Europe and the 
Americas. Puerto Rico and Jamaica 
were the most active purchasers, 
with some fair sized amounts being 
worked. 


Quotations, 100-lb. multiwall pa- 
pers, carlots: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.80@5.90, standard 
$5.6575.80, first clear $4.60@4.90; 
spring wheat short patent $6.10@ 
6.35, standard $6@6.25, first clear 


$5.85@6.10, high gluten $5.30@5.45; 
soft wheat short patent $5.70@6.05, 
straight $5.35@5.55, first clear $4.50 
4.75, high ratio cake $6.0576.45: 
Pacific Coast cake $7.1047.20, pas- 
try $6.40@6.50. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour bookings are very 
light, and mill curtailment of opera- 
tions is spreading. Both large and 
small mills are faced with curtail- 
ment as a result of poor export 
bookings and a slow domestic trade 
Formosa bookings were spread 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 
on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


All quotations 


Spring family 

Spring top patent 

Spring high gluter 
Spring short 

Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 

Hard winter hort ‘ 
Hard winter tandard 
Hard winter fir clear 
Soft winter family 

Soft winter short patent 
Soft winte standard 

Soft winter traight 

Soft winter firs cleat 

Kye thour white 

Hye flour lark 

Semolina standard bulk 
Spring famil 

Spring high gluten 

Spring short 

Spring standard * 
Spring first clear P 
Hard winter hort sek 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family . 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark ; a4 
Semolina tandard, bulk 


Family patent 
Hluestem ° 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


Chicago 
6... -ix.a 
5.95 @6.05 

«@ wow 
a0 eas 
5.87@5.95 
5.30@5.55 








Mpls. 
5.98@7.55 
ee. wee 
5.74@5.80 
5.64@5.70 
5.10@5.44 


4 


or, er we ose 
5.68 @5.75 cna ses 
SS ee eae 
«+» @4.99 a ee eee 
Co ee eee 

6.72@7.03 ---@ 

§.00@ 6,33 orc@ 

eee @ «ee . a 

4.904 6.15 ee 
5.12@5.25 4.98@5.00 
-@ANZ 4.783@14.80 
7.24@7.29 7.000 7,15 

New York Phila, 

$...@8.15 $7.50@7.70 
6.60@6.70 6.65@6.75 
nae ernin 6.35@6.45 6.45@6.50 
uate wees i 5. 6.30@6.40 
pe eae 5.904 6.00 
sd oe elacaia 6.15@6.25 
(anaed 6.10@6.20 
oon Fae 

Tree ene eee -@a 
ws Daratinies Lota ae oso Kee 
5.35@5.65 5.400@6.00 
Se ee er See 
5.60@5.80 5.75 @5.85 
7@ ..- ~@ ..- 
T.77@787 @ wane 


Seattle 


o@ ace 
eer) yy 
are) Ty, 


Spring top patent ... 
Spring second patent. 
Winter exportst ..... 


Kans, City St. Louis 


a ie 

ee re i «as 
os @ as. oes soe 
A Pee «++ @6.15 
ry ---@6.05 


ows Bisa - ++» @5.90 
6.25 @7.40 ooo @ ane 


5.45 @5.50 - -@5.80 
5.35 @5.40 --@5.65 
4.35 @4.75 - @5.50 


ee. ee ---@ 


6.85 @7.00 - @6.30 
en see @.. 
5.40@5.45 @5.45 
ot cc @ 4.90 
o@ ... +. @5.58 
a are «+ -@4.58 
oO cer +» @7.50 
Boston Pittsburgh 


$...@... $7.50@8.05 
6.61@6.73 6.56@6.62 
6.36@6.48 6.27@6.37 
6.26@6.38 6.17@6.27 
5.77@6.12 5.71@6.21 
6.25@6.39 6.00@6.22 
6.05@6.19 5.90@6.07 


of 196 Ib.) 


Buffalo 


- 


$5.90@7.65 $8.03@8.05 


oD cee 


-70@6.72 


3 


6 
6.45@6.47 
6 
5 


5@6.37 


-94@5.96 


o@ an 
-@. 


6.08@ 6.10 
5.78 @5.80 
oo @ ae 


5.8 


6 


3@5.85 
-@ 


3@ 5.65 


5.70@5.73 


5 
§.08@5.10 
7 





coe® ove -@. 
«+ -@8.17 ee Ar eee : 
cy) ere ae 6.05 
5.37@5.72 ea @5.55 
ee eee Oe eS 
--@... 5.54@5.63 a 
«0-@... 4.58@5.13 a 
Pe eee A -@ 
Toronto tWinnipeg 


10.66@10.76 


@ 4.75 


$....@11.50 $10.90@11.60 
10.40@11.10 


-@...- 


t100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. *100-lb. papers. tFor delivery between Fort Wil- 


liam and British Columbia 


boundary. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 





load lots, prompt 

Chicago Minneapolis 
Bran $59.00@59.50 $55.50@56.00 
Standard midds 58.50 @59.00 57.00 @ 57.50 
Flour midds 61.00 62.00 «+++ @57.50 
Red dog 61.00 @62.50 - @58.50 

Kansas City st. Louis 
Bran $54.750@55.25 $58.75@59.00 
Shorts 54.254 54.75 59.50@59.75 
Bran 
Toronto $....@63.00 


Winnipeg 


.. 84.00@56.00 


Buffalo 


63.25 @64.25 





6 
65.10@66.25 
Ft. Worth 


$63.00 @64.00 
61.00@ 65.00 






delivery, ton, packed in 100-1lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Bo 


ston 


@71.00 


. @70.00 
--@ 
-@ 


Philadelphia 
$63.50@64.50 $....@70.00 $.... 
5 «++ -@69.00 
90 @H5.5 eet per 
-@72.00 
New Orleans 
$64.00@65.75 $.... 
64.00@ 64.75 ‘<i 
Shorts Middlings 
$....@69.0 


$....@64.00 
56.00 @58.00 


61.00@63.0 


2attle 


@. 
a 





GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations jn leading markets, in cents per bushel: 














FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis -—Kansas City——,_ Minneapolis 
May July Mar. May July Mar. May 
Jan, 19 37% «236% 237% 237% 234% 404% 408 
Jan. 20 IT 237% a 404% 408 
Jan. 21 37% 237% 404% 407% 
Jan, 22 35% 235% 402% 405% 
Jan : 85 236 400% 403% 
-CORN RYE \— OATS————. 
Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar May May July May July May July Mar. May May July 
Jan. 19 163% 166% 186 IS7T% 167% 169% 180% 82% 81 77% 77 
Jan. 20 163% 166% 186 S74 169% 170% 181% 82% 81% 77% 77% 
Jan, 21 162% 165% 85% 86% 168 169% 180 82 80 %& 77% 76% 
Jan, 22 161% 164% 183% 185 165% 167% 179 80% 719% 77 763 
Jan. 23 162% 1644 182% 183% 164% 166% 178% 80% 79% 76% 76 





UNITED STATES 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain 
of Trade in bushels (000's ¢ 
1 
Raltimore 3. 
Hoston 
buffalo 15 
Afloat 4 
Chicago 11 
Afloat 1 
Duluth 20 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapoli 


Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 5 
St. Louls ’ 
Wichita 16 





in the U.S. 


as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


ymitted), Jan. 16, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 





Totals 220 








-—Wheat—. -——Corn—, -——Oats—. -——Rye—. -Barley— 
953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
164 3,995 1,828 2,954 24 ee 319 14 98 
ae 588 379 us - ‘ me 551 245 
817 11,900 4,165 2,112 1,677 1,335 67 1,894 742 829 
.196 3,660 1,226 oa oe 157 en on 70 242 
.330 6,338 8,125 12,943 7,233 7,779 884 2,033 335 355 
966 wart os - oa aunee ae vi os» apeee 
240 18,760 5,290 551 1,681 1 113 1,833 . 
208 27,776 37 216 — 206 “ 27 es 50 

635 507 261 - 20 es 41 = 

495 4 ae — we =a ad 67 

s 34 Sse 239 2 120 an . 

1,429 2,030 123 73 2 253 sl &1 
4,568 3,336 112 39 144 ae 18 2,965 
507 1,555 778 ae rte 518 
7,371 6,485 5,287 4,865 1,042 1,111 3,347 6,983 

123 175 2 10 os hie oe 

$20 324 2 7 on = a am 
5,870 6,684 790 1,770 46 178 15 52 

263 575 2 46 me ie : 

831 1,317 << o* 27 115 ; 
1,454 1,214 370 345 1l — 19 

O71 3,917 1,132 1,760 619 317 71 . 
734 3,784 2,628 3,510 1.955 942 il 4 13 38 
160 =. 9,813 a 2 6 1 32 
397 154,362 49,244 48.298 19,992 20,632 2,362 6,045 9,293 20,250 


around, and individual mill grindings 
are light. Philippine bookings are 
slow. Domestic trade has shown lit- 
tle improvement. 

Flour quotations Jan. 24: high glu- 
ten $6.54, all Montana $6.48, fancy 
hard wheat clears $6.44, bluestem 
bakers $6.55, cake $7.40, pastry 
$6.55, whole wheat 100% $6.01, cra- 
ham $5.87, cracked wheat $5.97. 


Canada 


Vancouver: Very little new flour 
export interest developed during the 
week from this area. Business con- 
tinues to be confined to regular 
monthly requirements for the Phil- 
ippines and some small sales to oth- 
er countries around the Pacific. 

Canadian mills were expecting 
some business with Formosa, but ap- 
parently the requirements were all 
filled by American mills with the 
purchases made by MSA. The Hong 
Kong market offers little immediate 
prospect of substantial buying since 
supplies there are reported ample 
for immediate needs. 

The Indonesia market remains un- 
fruitful, although Canadian shippers 
see a big potential market there once 
conditions are stabilized. 

In the domestic trade sales are 
steady, with prices unchanged. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions Jan. 24: first patents $11.20 
@11.40 in 98’s cottons; bakers pat- 
ents $10 in paper bags and $10.30 
in cottons; western pastry to the 
trade is $11.40 and western cake 
flour $13. 


Toronto-Montreal: With most mills 
running short time and the _ pros- 
pect of complete closure for some 
of the smaller units, the outlook for 
the milling industry is not bright. 
No major overseas buyers have shown 
interest, and although routine busi- 
ness still remains to help provide 
mill run, some larger deals are re- 
quired to enable operation at a profit- 
able level. The major obstacle fac- 
ing the trade is the acute shortage 
of high protein wheat which is re- 
sulting in the loss of some Latin 
American business to the U.S. 

The major talking point in the 
trade towards the end of the week 
was the prospect of decontrol in 
Britain slated for next fall. Only a 
detailed examination of the proposals 
will allow any assessment of the fu- 
ture extent of Canadian trade with 
Britain, but the millers are hope- 
ful that they will not lose out too 
heavily in their best market. 

The domestic trade remains brisk, 
due to the interest in enriched flour. 


Quotations Jan. 24: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.50 
bbl., seconds $10.76 bbl., bakers 


$10.66 bbl., all less cash discounts 
in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ 
bbl. added for cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour market 
still shows no signs of activity. The 
price has been reduced in line with 
the lowered cost of wheat, but the 
level is still too high to interest 
overseas buyers. Quotations Jan. 24: 
export $4.75 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Mont- 
real-Halifax. 

Millers are not showing much in- 
terest in buying up the supplies of 
winter wheat freely offered by farm- 
ers. The price shows signs of weak- 
ness. Quotations Jan. 24: $1.80@1.85 
bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Class 2 sales of flour 
made up the bulk of the 213,500 bbl. 
export sales worked from Canadian 
mills during the past week. Four- 
teen countries took 150,400 bbl. in 
this category, including Ceylon, Leb- 
anon, Colombia, El Salvador, Portu- 
gal, Malaya, Hong Kong, Japan, Tan- 
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gier, Trieste, Yugoslavia, Philippines, 
Ecuador and Bahrein. The remain- 
ing 63,100 bbl. went to the follow- 
ing IWA countries: Venezuela, Phil- 
ippines, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, U.K., 
Bahamas, Netherlands Antilles, Gam- 
bia, Belgian Congo, Guatemala and 
British Guiana. 

Domestic trade is moderately good 
and mills are working to capacity. 
Export business is normal for this 
time of the year. Prices remain firm. 
Quotations Jan. 24: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary 
$10.90@11.60, second patents $10.40 
@11.10, second patents to bakers 
$9.85 @ 10.05; all prices cash carlot. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed values eased 
last week as demand tapered off. 
Supplies, however, were reported not 
burdensome, with good deliveries be- 
ing made against previous sales. 
Bran declined $1@1.50, standard 
midds, also were off the same 
amount and flour midds. were quoted 
50¢ higher for the week. Quotations: 
Bran $55.50@56, standard midds. 
$55.50, flour midds. $57.50, red dog 
$58.50. 


Duluth: Demand was fair to good, 
the trend firm and unchanged and 
supplies adequate. Quotations Jan. 
24: pure bran $56@56.50, standard 
bran $55.50@56, standard midds. $55 
@55.50, flour midds. $57@57.50, 
mixed feeds $55.50@56, red dog $58 
@ 58.50. 


Kansas City: After a period of 
quiet trading most of last week, an 
improved demand for bran with a 
wider area of inquiry available to 
the Kansas City market pushed bran 
prices over shorts for the first time 
in seven months. Demand for shorts 
was moderate and failed to equal 
supplies. The reversal occurred late 
last week, and on Jan. 26 the spread 
continued, although the market ad- 
vanced about 25¢ a ton. Quotations, 
Jan, 26: Bran $54.75@55.25, shorts 
$54.25@54.75 sacked Kansas City, 
representing a net decline for the 
week on bran of $1.50 and shorts 
$4 ton. 

Portland: Millrun $57, midds. $63 
ton. 


Wichita: Demand was good for 
bran last week, with supplies insuffi- 
cient, while demand for shorts was 


poor with supplies ample. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Jan. 23: 
Bran $55, shorts $54.50, immediate 


delivery. Bran declined $1.75@2 ton 
and shorts $4.25@4.50 ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was slow, with 
bran $2.50 ton lower and shorts $3.50 
ton lower. Supplies were adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$53.50@54, gray shorts $54.50@55. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices took 
a sharp decline the past week to 
offset gains made a week ago. Bran 
dropped $2 anid shorts were off $4. 
Most sales went to mixers in near- 
by areas. Prices, basis Kansas City, 
Jan. 23: bran $54.50@55, shorts 
$54.50 @55. 

Oklahoma City: There was a sharp 
decline in millfeed prices over the 
previous week. Bran closed $2.50 
cheaper and shorts $2.50. Quotations 
Jan. 24, straight cars: bran $56@57, 
mill run $57@58, shorts $58@59; 
mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Ft. Worth: The demand last week 
was only fair, with bran in best re- 
quest; however, all offerings of both 
bran and shorts were very well 
cleaned up. Quotations Jan. 23: bran 
$63@64, gray shorts $64@65, deliv- 
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ered TCP; $2 lower on bran and $3 
off on shorts, compared to a week 
previous. 

Chicago: The millfeed market re- 
laxed slightly in the central states 
during the week ending Jan. 26, with 
slower demand from feed manufac- 
turers taking the blame for the re- 
action. Prices were off 50¢@$1.50. 
Quotations Jan. 26: Bran $59@59.50, 
standard midds. $58.50@59, flour 


midds. $61@62, red dog $61@62.50. 
Buffalo: Millfeed production last 
week ran into highest figures for 


quite some time. Early in the week 
prices were stronger, but with the 
immediate demand apparently filled, 
a slump knocked offering prices down 
as much as $1.50 a ton. Later in 
the week buyers’ ideas changed, and 
there was a scramble to book some 
immediate shipment millfeeds and 
this had a tendency to start prices 
back up. Reports of a_ substantial 
amount of bulk March shipments 
were heard from several sources. On 
the whole the local millfeed market 
was considered to be ina highly 
nervous state, with mixers more in- 
clined to hold down their immediate 
needs as much as possible. Unseason- 
able mild dry weather has_ upset 
schedules of the mills, and they are 
running on a more or cautious 
schedule. Canadian offerings continue 
to appear in the area at somewhat 
lower prices than are being quoted 
on the locals, and this has a tend- 
ency to keep the market in an ir- 
regular pattern. Reports’ indicate 
that the amounts offered by the Ca- 
nadian mills are not large, but prob- 
ably could be increased should the 
demand appear. Quotations Jan. 24: 
standard bran $63.50@64.50, stand- 
ard midds. $63.25 @ 64.25, flour midds. 
$64.504 65.50, red dog $65.10@66.25. 

Boston: The millfeed situation 
tightened up considerably last week 
as available supplies dwindled to a 
point whereby higher prices were 
easily obtainable, although most buy- 


less 


ers did not show much disposition 
to enter into any substantial con- 
tracts. Spring bran and middlings 
both advanced $2, but the principal 
support prop was more the result 
of light supplies rather than any 


extensive buying movement. Quota- 
tions Jan. 24: spring bran $71, mid- 
dlings $70. 

Philadelphia: A second advance in 
the local millfeed market last week 
found the trade in this area inclined 
to hold back orders in the hope of 
being able to purchase later at some- 


thing below current postings. Deal- 
ers report that supplies are not large 
but more than adequate for cur- 


rent demand. The Jan. 24 quotation 
on bran was up $2 from the previous 
week to $70, while similar advance- 
ment lifted standard midds. to $69; 
red dog jumped $4 to $72 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds were 
moderately good the past week. Sup- 
plies are sufficient to cover all needs. 
The price spread was not so large 
week from various originat- 
ing points. Quotations Jan. 24, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: bran $67.30@ 
68.40, standard midds. $67.30@68.40, 
flour midds. $68.30@69.40, red dog 
$68.40 @ 69.90. 


St. Louis: Not much demand or 
interest was displayed last week for 
millfeeds. Quotations Jan. 22: bran 
$58.754@59, shorts $59.50@59.75, St. 
Louis 


New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket declined $2@4 during the past 
week and was not showing any signs 
of recovery at the week end. De- 
mand was very slack, and mills were 
not pressing at these Bran 


as last 


prices 
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futures dropped still lower and shorts 
showed no trace of firming. Quota- 
tions Jan. 24: bran $64@65.75, shorts 
$64 @ 64.75. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 
$2 during the past week, with de- 
mand firmer. Plants are operating 


six days a week, 24 hours a day, 


and are sold well into February. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run 
$55, middlings $60; to Denver: red 


bran and mill run $62, middlings $67; 
to California: red bran and mill run 
$62.50, middlings $67, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Vancouver: Millfeed prices held un- 
changed during the week following 
the recent sharp advance as a re- 
sult of the increased rail freight 
charges. Supplies available from 
western mills are reported somewhat 
freer. No export business has been 
confirmed lately. Cash car quotations 
Jan, 24: bran $56.70@57.95, shorts 
$57.704 57.95, middlings $59.80G 
62.70. 


Toronto-Montreal: There is a fair 
demand for millfeeds, but supplies 
are short due to the lack of any 


major flour business. Export interest 
is only mild. The price shows signs 
of strengthening. Quotations Jan. 24: 
bran $63, shorts $64, middlings $69, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Millfeed demand con- 
tinues keen, with the bulk of sup- 
plies from western mills moving into 
eastern Canada, with the exception 
of small lots from Alberta mills 
going to British Columbia. Stocks on 


hand are sufficient to take care of 
all requirements. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations Jan. 22, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and _ Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $54@56, shorts $56 
@58, middlings $61763, all prices 
cash carlot; small lots ex-country 


elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Sales remained lim- 
ited, with prices steady. Quotations 
Jan. 23: Pure white rye $4.9845, me- 
dium rye $4.78@4.80, dark rye $3.98 
@4, 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were fair. Quotations Jan. 
22: pure white $5.58, medium $5.28, 
dark $4.58, rye meal $5.08. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales remained 
at a virtual standstill in the cen- 
tral states area during the week end- 
ing Jan. 24. Only hand-to-mouth 
bookings were found, and appeared 
only when users were forced into 
the market by dwindling order back- 
logs. Quotations Jan. 24: white pat- 
ent rye $5.120@5.25, medium $4.924 
5.05, dark $4.12. 

New York: Rye flour trade was 
dull, and even prices well below the 
general range did not attract any- 
thing beyond an occasional sale. Quo- 
tations Jan. 24: pure white patents 
$5.60 @ 5.80. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flour last 
week were reported on the strong 
side, with the local area bakers 
pretty fair takers. Eastern demand 
was not considered very active, al- 
though a fair amount of business was 
picked up for immediate shipment. 
Offering prices on rye flour remained 
and 


unchanged, the trade is gen- 
erally of the belief that the rye 
grain market has pretty well set- 


tled down from its recent sharp down 
turn in prices. Quotations: white rye 
$5.70@5.73, medium rye $5.50@5.53, 
dark rye $4.70@4.73 

Philadelphia: Mill representatives 
report that local bakers have lost 
none of their price-consciousness and 
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TESTIMONIAL DINNER—W. J. Small (second from left) and H. A. Dyer 
(third from right) were honored at a testimonial dinner in Kansas City 
following announcement of their retirement from W. J. Small Division of 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Host at the dinner was Thomas L. 


Daniels, 


president of ADM. Left to right are: Mr. Daniels, Mr. Small, Erwin A. Olson, 
ADM vice president, Mr. Dyer, Richard G. Brierly and Loyd M. Faris, assist- 
ant vice presidents of ADM. These ADM officials were among the speakers 
at the program staged in connection with the dinner. 





that the trade as a whole is refrain- 
ing from purchases beyond immedi- 
ate requirements. It is felt that a 
sharp break in values might wit- 
ness some large-scale placements, 
but without such a development, 
most consumers will confine them- 
selves to moderate takings. There 
is no interest in forward delivery. 
The Jan. 24 quotation on rye white 
of $5.75@5.85 is unchanged from the 
previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
very slow in the tri-state area the 
entire past week. Directions are 
good. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: pure white rye flour No. 1 
$5.54 @5.63, medium $5.33@5.38, dark 
$4.58@5.13, blended $5.92@5.98, rye 
meal $5.05@5.13. 

Portland: Quotations Jan. 23: pure 
dark $6.30, white rye $7.35. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business is 
poor. Even in the northern part of 
the provinces where demand is usu- 
ally heavy, salesmen report a lack 
of interest. Quotations Jan. 24: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.17, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. cottons $6.28, f.0.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
are in seasonal demand, and stocks 
on hand are ample for all require- 
ments. Quotations Jan. 24: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5@5.30 in all 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $646.35; all prices cash 
carlot. 
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WHOLESALERS CHANGE 
CONVENTION LOCATION 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn. will hold its an- 
nual meeting and grocery distribu- 
tion exhibition March 29-Apri] 1 in 
Washington, D.C., with headquarters 
at the Shoreham Hotel. 

Plans originally were made to hold 
the meeting in New Orleans in April, 
but it later developed that it was im- 
possible to obtain the New Orleans 
Municipal Auditorium for the exposi- 
tion and business sessions. After 
2.800 wholesale grocery firms were 
polled, it was decided to hold the 
convention in Washington 


Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per ewt.) 

To July 31, °53: 

Jan Jan Jan Jan Jan 

20 21 22 23 6 
qulf* $1.49 $1.49 $1.47 $1.49 $1.47 
qjulft 1.44 144 1.42 1.44 1.42 
Gulft 1.37 1.37 1.35 1.37 1.35 
Kast Coast 1.50 1.50 1.47 1.44 1.44 
West Coast 1.44 1.46 1.46 1.43 1.4 


(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 
To July 31, '53 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan Jan 

20 21 + 23 26 

Gulf* 55 55 ia 655 54 

Gulft 53 53 52 i3 h2 

Gulft 50 50 iv ho iv 

East Coast 55 56 h4 h4 fa 

West Coast 55 55 56 56 56 

*Gulf to all of Europe, Mediterranean 

Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands 


tGulf to Far 
tGulf to Latin 
Mexico 


East and adjacent 
America, West Indies and 


areas 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, Jan. 16, 1953 (6000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'’y 
Boston 53 
Baltimore 20 
Buffalo th4 385 
Afloat 1,713 3,907 
Chicago 339 
Afloat 2,907 1,262 
Milwaukee afloat 334 1,186 
Ieuluth s4 62 505 
Total 2,254 7,148 2,038 1,691 
Previous wee) 2,389 7,361 2,137 2,010 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Jan. 17 
1953, and Jan. 19, 1952, as reported to the 
ain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (6000's omitted) 





Canadian 
in bond 


American 





Jan Jan Jan ~Jan 
17 19 
1953 1952 
Wheat 2,264 5,117 
Corn 
Oats 7,148 2,864 
Rye 2.038 695 
Barley 1,691 1,013 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Jan. 17 (fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses, (60's omitted): wheat 
none (45), bu.; corn, 2,190 (3,477) barley, 
55 (1,260) 


Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks. and com- 
parative figures for the previous weeks: 


Jan Jan Jan Jan 

2 4 14 23 
Five mills 21,836 30623 #42.421 *31,030 
*Four mills or less tHevised from pre 


ious week 
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PILLSBURY FEED BAGS REDESIGNED—Pillsbury’s Best Feeds now are 
going into the field in a completely redesigned bag. Clyde H. Hendrix (left), 
Pillsbury vice president, and George O. Morris, director of feed advertising 
and sales promotion, introduced the new bag at a recent series of sales 
meetings. “The new blue, white and red banded package presents three advan- 
tages,” says Mr. Morris. “(1) It is colorful and attractive. (2) It is immediate- 
ly recognized as a Pillsbury feed bag. (3) It shows the name of the feed 
regardless of how or where the bag may be. The name of the feed is boldly 
printed on front and back, both butt sides, and both gusset sides.” This same 
design is followed on cloth as well as paper bags. The blue, white and red 
color scheme is already featured in Pillsbury store and truck painting 


programs. 





Educational Group, 
“ 
Merck & Co. Release 

. . “~e 
Enriched Bread Film 

RAHWAY, N.J.-A recorded pro- 
vram featuring stage and screen star 
Frederic March will be made avail- 
able to public schools throughout the 
country as the result of collaboration 
between the Federal Radio Education 
Committee, U.S. Office of Education, 
and Merck & Co., manufacturing 
chemists. 

The program, which is titled “Dr. 
R. R. Williams-——His Contribution to 
Mankind (The Story of Enriched 
Bread)” will be available to the 
schools on application. It is antici- 
pated that this project will have a 
strong influence in bringing the story 
of the enrichment program to a 
rising generation of bread consumers 
numbering in the millions. 

Members of the baking and milling 
industries will be asked to participate 
by bringing this new program to the 
attention of the schools in their com- 
munity so that such schools will be 
able to take advantage of this in- 
teresting educational project. The re- 
cordings will be given to the schools 
on a loan arrangement. 

The Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, U.S. Office of Education, will 


distribute special leaflets announc- 
ing the new program and application 
forms will be provided. 
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INCREASE SHOWN IN GRAIN 
SHIPMENTS TO BUFFALO 


BUFFALO--The Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change annual report issued last week 
showed that a sharp increase in the 
amount of grain shipped into the 
U.S. from Canada in 1952 gave the 
Port of Buffalo its biggest grain 
handling season since the abnormally 
busy yvears during World War II. 

The report showed that 147,378,636 
bu. of grain were shipped into Buf- 
falo by lake freighters during the 
1952 navigation season. Of the total, 
62,249,314 bu. came from Canada. 

During the year 1951 grain ship- 


ments arriving at this port amounted 
to 141,775,633 bu. and of which only 
37,311,250 bu. originated in Canada. 
Receipts of grain during the 1952 
navigation season by lake have been 
topped only four times during a pe- 
riod of the last 20 years—in 1939, 
1943, 1944 and 1945, when abnor- 
mally heavy shipments of grain 
moved through the elevators at this 
port en route overseas under the 
lend-lease program. 

Oats shipments to this port via 
lake registered the sharpest gain in 
Canada’s 1952 shipments. The re- 
ceipts rose to a total of 31,084,300 
bu. as against receipts of 13,942,276 
bu. in 1951. Grain men attributed 
the increased shipments to a large 
Canadian crop as well as_ lower 
prices for the Canadian oats. 

Wheat shipments from Canada in- 
to this port also increased in 1952, 
much of the wheat being the _ so- 
called “damp” wheat that was sent 
here for drying. This wheat repre- 
sented part of the 1951 crop that the 
producers were unable to harvest be- 
fore winter weather set in and forced 
its harvesting to be delayed untik 
the spring of 1952. 

Shipments of U.S. wheat moving 
into this port during 1952 were 
placed at 64,782,885 bu., as against 
a total of 85,612 960 bu. in 1951. 
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ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 

NEW YORK—R. R. Worthington 
has been appointed assistant sales 
manager of the Bagpak division, In- 
ternational Paper Co. He formerly 
was manager of the division’s machin- 
ery sales and service department. Mr. 
Worthington has been with the Inter- 
national firm since 1934. 
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ST. LOUIS BAKERS’ GROUP 
TOLD OF SPECIAL NIGHT 


ST. LOUIS—At the latest meeting 
of the St. Louis Master Bakers Assn.., 
William Thie, who is responsible for 
the annual “‘baker’s night” at Sports- 
man’s Park, home of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, was guest speaker, and 
told how the idea was born. More 
than 400 bakers and their families at- 











tend the special game each summer. 
Facilities of the Model Bakery, op- 
erated by the St. Louis Master Bak- 
ers, now include a movie projector 
with sound amplifier, a new book- 
keeping system and new showcases. 
Albert Hauser will serve as chair- 
man of the newly-appointed nominat- 
ing committee for 1953 officers of the 
association, with August Kies and 
John Schriner as committeemen. 
Mildred Planthold, writer of an ar- 
ticle recently published in the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat, which pointed 
up the splendid sanitation and effi- 
ciency of the city’s bakeries, featured 
half a dozen leading St. Louis bak- 
ies in her story. Lee Kulla, president 
of the Master Bakers pointed out 
that the story did much to boost the 
standing of the baking industry here. 
The association has retained Her- 
man N. Katcher as legal counsel. 
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SONS SUCCEED FATHER, 
HEAD NORRIS GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO—The leadership of the 
Norris Grain Co. has been taken over 
by James Norris’ two sons, James 
D. and Bruce A. Norris, James D. 
as chairman of the board and Bruce 
as president. They have stated that 
there will be no change in policy 
from that which their father had 
followed. 

James D. has been a director of 
the Norris Grain Co. for many years 
but is perhaps better known as presi- 
dent of the International Boxing 
Club and the Chicago Black Hawks 
hockey team. He is a partner in the 
firm of Norris & Kenly, securitics 
brokers, and a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. He plans to 
be active in over-all management of 
the grain company business. 

Bruce graduated from Yale _ in 
1947, after serving in the U.S. Navy 
in the Pacific during World War II. 
He became associated with the Nor- 
ris Grain Corp. of St. Louis, Mo., a 
subsidiary of the Norris Grain Co., 
and was in that market until his 
election to vice president of the par- 
ent company in 1949. 
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CINCINNATI AACC SECTION 
TO MEET AT COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CINCINNATI, OHIO-—A meeting 
of the Cincinnati Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists is scheduled for Jan. 31 in 
the Fort Hayes Hotel in Columbus, 
Ohio. The announcement was made 
by L. H. Fratzke, International Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich., secretary- 
treasurer of the group. 

A program to be held during the 
day will include a summary of the 
AACC workshop held in Chicago in 
December; a discussion of quality con- 
trol by Velt Stafford, Kroger Co., 
Columbus; a review of the cookie re- 
search problem; a review of the work 
of the Soft Wheat Laboratory at 
Wooster, Ohio, and a business meet- 
ing. 

The evening program will include a 
talk by Dr. J. A. Anderson, chief 
chemist, Grain Research Laboratory, 
Board of Grain Commissioners, Win- 
nipeg, Man., president of the AACC. 
He will speak on “Some Effects of 
Improvers on the Physical Properties 
of Doughs.” 
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BETTER EGG PRICES 
Farmers will probably get better 
prices for their eggs this spring than 
the abnormally low prices of last 
spring, predict economists of the US. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Chieago Elevator 
Men Dine. Dance 


CHICAGO—The biggest night of 
the year for the Chicago Chapter of 
the Grain Elevator & Processing 
Superintendents—the annual ladies 
night—-was held the evening of Jan. 
17 at the Beverley Country Club, 
Chicago. 

More than 100 superintendents, 
allied tradesmen and their ladies 
turned out for the event, which fea- 
tured a full evening of dining, danc- 
ing and entertainment. Russell B. 
Maas, Screw Conveyor Corp., Ham- 
mond, Ind., gave an orchid to each 
of the ladies. 

Rudy Skala, R. J. Skala Co. was 
applauded for his work as general 
chairman of the program. Other com- 
mittee members were: Lincoln Scott, 
Corn Products Refining Co., Argo, 
Ill.; Warren Witt, Screw Conveyor 
Corp., Hammond, Ind.; Harry Ewert, 
Chicago Board of Trade; Walter Mc- 
Naughton, W. D. Allen Mfg. Co.; 
Rex Yocum, Seedburo Equipment Co.; 
Fred Adams, Imperial Belting Co.; 
Lloyd Forsell, Albert Schwill Co.; 
William Appleman, Burrows Equip- 
ment Co., Evanston, Ill.; Harry Han- 
son, the Glidden Co.; and Dale Wil- 
son, Northwestern Malt & Grain Co. 

Also introduced at the meeting was 
Frank Deebach, General Mills, Inc., 
the new president of the chapter. Mr. 
Deebach was moved up to replace 
Melvin L. Phillips, Farm Bureau 
Milling Co., Hammond, who resigned 
the post to retire from active bus- 
iness. 
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NEW ELEVATOR 

OMAHA—A $50,000 building per- 
mit has been issued here to Nixon & 
Co. for a concrete feed elevator with 
an estimated capacity of 85,000 bu. 
The firm has another plant at Sioux 
City, Iowa. The Omaha plant was 
heavily damaged by fire early last 
November, the loss being estimated 
at over $250,000. 
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STANDARD BRANDS PAYS 40¢ 

NEW YORK—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of Standard 
Brands Inc. held Jan. 22, 1953, a 
quarterly dividend of 40¢ per share 
was declared on the common stock, 
payable March 16, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record Feb. 16, 1953. At 
the same meeting, the quarterly divi- 
dend of 871!2¢ per share was declared 
on the preferred stock, payable 
March 16, 1953, to stockholders of 
March 2, 1953. 
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OLEOMARGARINE OUTPUT 
CONTINUES TO INCREASE 


WASHINGTON — Over a billion 
pounds of oleomargarine were pro- 
duced in this country during the first 
11 months of 1952, according to the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. A 
jump of more than 200 million 
pounds was recorded over the same 
period in 1951. 

The Bureau of the Census survey 
also shows a continuing switch to 
colored types of oleo. In January- 
November, colored oleo accounted 
for 1,034,053,000 Ib. out of a total 
output of 1,154,679,000 Ib. 

Production in these 11 months has 
already exceeded 1951's total produc- 
tion—1,036,341,000 Ib. 
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MORE COTTON BEING USED 


The 1939 cotton consumption in the 
U.S. averaged 20.56 lb. per capita. 
Today, consumption averages 26.84 Ib. 























a person a year. 
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Midwest Feed Group 
to Discuss Trends 
at Forum Feb. 19-20 


KANSAS CITY—New thoughts in 
cattle and sheep feeding, a discussion 
by Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue Uni- 
versity expert, will be one of the 
highlights on the first day’s program 
of the agricultural forum of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. The 
forum will be held at the Hotel 
President in Kansas City Feb. 19-20, 
and according to Jack D. Dean, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the associ- 
ation, a record attendance is antici- 
pated 

Dr. Beeson’s talk will lead off the 
afternoon session Feb. 19. He will be 
followed by a nutrition panel moder- 
ated by Dr. J. R. Couch, department 
of poultry husbandry, Texas A. & M. 


College, College Station, Texas. 
Pane] members include Prof. A. C. 
Ragsdale, chairman of the depart- 


ment of dairy husbandry, University 
of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. Paul E. 
Sanford, department of poultry hus- 
bandry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, and I. L. Madsen, department 
of poultry husbandry, University of 
Colorado, Boulder. 

Keynoter for the convention will 
be Guy L. Cooper Jr., O. A. Couper 
Co., Humboldt, Neb., president of the 
Midwest association. He will be fol- 
lowed by R. C. Booth, Piper Miiling 
& Grain Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., who will discuss 
the value of trade associations. 

Theme of the forum is “What Can 
We Do About the Diminishing Feed 
Ingredient Supply?” Analyzing the 
situation will be James Browning, 
Washington, a member of the staif of 
the USDA who has made a detailed 
study of this problem. J. D. Sykes, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., will in- 
terpret what the feed manufacturing 
industry is doing about the supply 
situation. 

Details of the second day’s 
sions will be released shortly, Mr 
Dean said. Convention banquet and 
floor show will take place at 7 pm. 
Feb. 19 in the ballroom of the Hotel 
President. Reservations for the meet- 
ing are now being accepted in the 
offices of Mr. Dean, 20 W. Ninth St. 
Bldg., Kansas City. 


ses- 
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MNF BOARD NOMINATING 
COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


CHICAGO 


°c 


District Committees to 
nominate candidates for the Millers 
National Federation board of direc- 
tors have been appointed by Ralph C. 
Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas, president of MNF. 

District 1—Stuart S. Blish, chair- 
man, Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis; O. L. Spencer, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Cleveland; King Doyle, 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 

District 2 Stowe Moody, chair- 
man, Interstate Milling Co., Char- 
lotte, N.C.; D. J. Nunn, Chas. Nunn & 
Sons Milling Co., Evansville, Ind.; 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville Milling 
Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. 

District 3—Allen Mactier, chair- 
man, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha; A. Liebscher, H. Dit- 
tlinger Roller Mills Co., New Braun- 
fels, Texas; E. A. Wall, Wall-Rogal- 
sky Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas. 

District 4—J. S. Davis, chairman, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; 
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K. E. Bumgarner, Spokane Flour 
Mills Co., Spokane, Wash.; George 
Hopfenbeck, Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver. 

District 5—George E. Kelley, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona; George 
S. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, Ine., 


Minneapolis; C. G. McClave, Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Nominations for directors are to 


be reported within about a month, 
and members who have ideas for 
consideration are asked to submit 
them to the appropriate nominating 
committee. 
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CANADA’S EXPORTS HIT 
3,700,000 BU. FOR WEEK 


WINNIPEG—With just under 3,- 
700,000 bu. of Canadian wheat and 
flour worked for export during the 
past week, the wheat sales made up 
the bulk of this amount, with 2,735,- 
000 bu. in this category. IWA sales 
totalling 2,117,000, were destined as 
follows: Japan, 674,000; United King- 
dom 491,000; Israel 366,000; Peru 
364,000; Bolivia 105,000; Cuba 97,000 
and Ecuador 20,000. Only 618,000 bu. 
of Class 2 wheat were reported sold, 
with Pakistan the largest buyer, tak- 
ing 335,000; Germany was next with 
169,000; Belgium 76,000 and Vene- 
zuela 18,000. 

Flour sales totalled 961,000, with 
IWA flour making up only 284,000 
bu. of this amount, and going to: 
Venezuela, Philippines, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, United Kingdom, Baham- 
as, Netherlands Antilles, Gambia, 
Belgian Congo, Guatemala and Bri- 
tish Guiana. The remaining 677,000 
bu. was destined as follows: Ceylon, 
Lebanon, Colombia, El Salvador, 
Portugal, Malaya, Hong Kong, Japan, 
Tangier, Trieste, Yugoslavia, Philip- 
pines, Ecuador and Bahrein. 
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BAKERS DISCUSS USE 

OF LOW TEMPERATURES 

PITTSBURGH “Low Temp?cra- 
ture Refrigerated Bakery Products” 
was the topic at the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania meeting at Bakers Voca- 
tional School. Joseph Aumer, Aumer 
Bakery, presided. 

Discussion panel chairman was R. 
F. Dunkelberger, Bergman's Bakery, 
Millvale, and members were Louis 
Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery; A. Ste’ nmetz, 
Steinmetz’ Bakery, Carnegie; E. Gy- 
segem, Quality Bakery, Charleroi; F. 
Mandl, Mandl Bakery and G. 
Mantsch, Blue Bonnet Bakery, 
Brookline, A. Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, 
Bellevue, and P. Scheuermann, Sher- 
man Bakery, were on an information 
panel. 

An attractive display of cakes, pies, 
Danish pastry, coffee cakes, bread, 
baked in valentine day fashions were 
used to demonstrate points of the 
panel’s talks. 

Audience and panel members 
agreed that “a greater degree of me- 
chanization and labor savings devices 
are essential to the partial solution 
of increasing labor costs; refrigera- 
tion and retard boxes are essential 
to save night work and produce a va- 
riety of baked products at all hours 
in the beke shop.” 

Paul G. Pfrommer, baker consui- 
tant, Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago, 
contributed to the discussion by re- 
lating his experiences with refrigera- 
tion in a special type refrigerator at 
130° to 135° below zero. However the 
majority of the panel members and 
audience found 10 above zero to as 
low as zero the temperatures at 
which they found greatest success in 
preparing baked products. 








OHIO BAKERS MEET—A good attendance of bakers and allied personnel 
sparked the recent convention of the Ohio Bakers Assn. Caught by the photo- 
grapher: (1) Fred Allen, Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, new treasurer, on 
the left. Next, Roy Ferguson, Columbus, secretary; Morgan Pennington, Pen- 
nington Bakeries, Cincinnati, vice president, and Jack M. Schneider, Kaase 
Bake shops, Cleveland new president. (2) T. J. Otterbacher, Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., New York; Fred D. Pfening, Fred D. Pfening Co., Columbus, and 
Donald F. Meisner, American Institute of Baking, Chicazo. (3) Walter H. 
Rose and Edward J. Stermer, Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose Park, IIL, 
tending their booth at the meeting. (4) Arthur Forsman, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee; R. J. Owings, Cake Box, Inc., Toledo, and Kurt 
Preuss, Basis Food Sales Co., Union City, N.J. (5) Louis B. Ong, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; Louis A. Allsen, Swift & Co., Chicago; Carl Rike, Sexauer Bakery, 
Inc., Sidney, Ohio; and P. M. Reilly, Swift & Co., Chicago. (6) A group of 
bakers at feeding time are, left to right: Bernie Kiosterman, Tom W. Perry, 
Ralph Osborn, Chester F. Spang and Mr. Schneider. 
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Purity Installs Atkinson Flour Handling System 
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BULK HANDLING INSTALLATION—The first instal- 
lation of the fluid flour handling system recently developed 
by the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis was put in 
operation the week of Jan. 20 at the St. Paul plant of the 
Purity Baking Co. Fred M. Atkinson, president of the 
milling firm, is shown above with Joseph M. Tombers, 
Purity manager. At the right above is shown the line of 
Tote bins Purity has set up as temporary bins. The flour 
is moved from the Atkinson 40,000 Ib. truck over 150 ft. 
to the § in. screw conveyor, which takes over, filling the 
bins in order. The structure at the end of the assembly 
permits air to escape, although only a relatively small 
amount of air is used. (1 Ib. air will move 55 Ib. flour 
100 ft. in this installation.) Only 2 oz. flour residue was 
found in the 16 ga. inside-machined pneumatic tube after 
nearly 100,000 Ib. flour had been sent through it. At the 
left is the exterior connection box. At the right, Purity 
field engineer Dick Turmin uses a basement manhole to 
finish the connection. 


_ 





Large Carryover Prospects Factor 


in Bearish Wheat and Corn Market 


WASHINGTON—The size of year- 
end stocks of wheat and corn, with 
obvious indications of large carry- 
overs of these crops at the end of the 
year, add nothing but bearish im- 
plications to an already weak market 
outlook. 

Only extremely heavy impoundings 
of wheat into the loan program, plus 
strong positive action by Ezra Taft 
Benson, the new secretary of agri- 
culture, can be expected to offset the 
market impact of the official stock 
position report of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for bread and 
feed grains as of Jan. 1, 1953. 

Wheat in all positions as of the 
beginning of the year amounted to 
approximately 1.1 billion bushels with 
farm storage holding nearly 400 mil- 
lion bushels, or approximately 65 
million bushels more than on the 
same date for the past two years. 
This is the third largest quantity of 
wheat in farm storage on record. 

Disappearance of wheat for the 
final quarter of the 1952 calendar 
vear and for the first half of the 


crop year is disappointing, reflecting 
in great measure the shrinking ex- 
port movement which is off about 
one third from a year earlier. For the 
October-December quarter, actual 
disappearance of wheat is estimated 
at 241 million bushels, the smallest 
for the last quarter during the past 
10 years. 


600-Million Bushel Carryover 

On the basis of the disappearance 
experience for the first half of the 
crop year, and on estimated disap- 
pearance for the balance of the year, 
it is now estimated that the wheat 
carryover on July 1, 1953 probably 
will be approximately 600 million 
bushels. 

Disappearance during the first 
half of the crop year amounted to 
approximately 470 million bushels 
from a total supply of approximately 
1.57 billion bushels. This left a Janu- 
ary supply of 1,102,932,000 bu., as 
reported by USDA. 

Of this quantity, exports accounted 
for about 150 million bushels, dom- 


Stocks of Wheat and Corn, Jan. 1, 1953, With Comparisons (1,000 bu.) 





Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Oct. 1, Jan. 1 
Grain and position 1951 1952 1952 953 
Wheat 

On farms* soce $88,748 334,518 510,819 399,412 
rerminalst i5yeene, | ee 313,561 259,257 

Commodity Credit Corp.t sie 5,451 4.321 4.6 
Merchant mills§ gion 128,974 150,243 128,199 
Interior mill ‘ vrs and warehouses*® 284,511 365,177 311,409 
rot : . 1,002,002 1,344,121 1,102,932 
Corn ‘ ; 
rol psa cl sees . 2,106,698 171,375 2,173,205 
Terminalst , “s 59,365 18,186 62,039 
Commodity Credit Corp.3 vores ie 244,603 243,71 
Interior mil elevators and warehouses*® 128,615 §2,213 97,07! 
Fota .. 2,610,498 486,377 2,576,031 
* Estimate ff the Crop Reporting Board. tCommercial stocks reported by Grain 


Branch, PMA i4 terminal cities. TOwned by CCC and stored in bins or other storages 
owned or controlled by CCC; also CCC-owned grain in transit to ports and stored in Ca 
nadian elevators. Other CCC-owned grain is included in the estimates by positions. ‘All 
off-farm storages not otherwise designated for each grain. §Mills reporting to the Bureau 
of the Census on milling and flour stocks. 





estic food use accounted for 240 mil- 
lion bushels, leaving a balance of 
about 80 million bushels used for feed 
and for winter crop seed. It is esti- 
mated that the feed disappearance 
amounted to slightly more than 16 
million bushels in the first half of the 
crop year. 

There is no indication that the 
rate of disappearance will show a 
substantial increase during the final 
half of the crop year. Food use of 
wheat can be expected to be main- 
tained at approximately 40 million 
bushels monthly, or 240 million bush- 
els for the final half. Winter seed 
requirements can be safely estimated 
at 30 million bushels and a liberal es- 
timate of exports for the January- 
June 1953 period would set this figure 
at 150 million bushels. To date, how- 
ever, there is no assurance that this 
limit will be attained. 


Decline in Export Volume 

Trade consolidated reports on com- 
mercial exports for January now 
show exports of bulk grain at slight- 
ly more than 700,000 long tons 
through Jan, 21. That quantity does 
not give optimism that a 150-million- 
bushel export total will be achieved 
for the current six-month period un- 
less there is additional substantial 
export business developed from unex- 
pected sources, or through economic 
aid or through financing by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

One bright spot on the export pic- 
ture is the recent information that 
the government has earmarked $10 
million of military aid funds to the 
Egyptian government to buy wheat. 
It is understood that this decision, 
made before the change of adminis- 
trations, had received the new admin- 
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istration’s approval. 

That decision could be taken as 
an indication that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration will look on the generous 
side of foreign aid. 

Spring wheat crop seed will prob- 
ably be about 30 million bushels, 
making a total for the three measur- 
able disapppearance factors of ap- 
proximately 420 million bushels. 

Estimates of disappearance of 
wheat for feed are slightly under 
estimates unofficially set at USDA at 
100 million bushels for the crop year. 
If the 16-million-bushel estimate of 
wheat for feed use for July-December 
is correct, this would mean that the 
use for feed for January-June would 
be nearly 86 million bushels, using 
the USDA estimate as an annual fig- 
ure. 

Even by accepting that USDA esti- 
mate of 100 million bushels for feed, 
it may be seen that the carry-in at 
the start of the new crop year July 1, 
1953, would be in excess of 600 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Free Wheat a Depressing Factor 

Unless wheat impoundings climb to 
well over 400 million bushels by the 
close of the loan program Jan. 31, 
1953, it may be that the quantity of 
free wheat in the market will be a 
deadening factor on any advance in 
the price of this commodity. 

This conclusion is based on the 
available evidence and does not take 
into consideration major policy 
changes which may be made by the 
Republican administration to stabil- 
ize grain prices to farmers. 

Several avenues are open to the 
government. One is that Secretary 
Benson could halt the sale of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. grain stocks. 
Next he could extend the deadline for 
putting wheat under loan past Jan. 
31, 1953. 

In addition he could—as is now 
being urged by some Congressional 
leaders—make open market _pur- 
chases of wheat to the extent neces- 
sary to stabilize the price to farmers 
at the loan level or could buy wheat 
to the amount necessary to rebuild 
government stocks to the extent that 
they have sold wheat during this 
crop year. 

CCC Action Could Bolster Market 

Congressional leaders believe that 
it would take little more than the 
information that CCC planned to buy 
wheat to halt the price decline and 
boost the price of wheat back to the 
loan level guarantee. 

CCC has clear authority, by the 
terms of its charter, to support the 
prices of basic commodities through 
loans, purchases or other methods it 
may find desirable to adopt. In the 
past the Democratic administrations 
have been criticized by Republican 
Congressional farm leaders for their 
failure to use all methods of support- 
ing operations for the farm com- 
modities. 

If any or several of these recom- 
mendations were made operative by 
Mr. Benson, it is believed that CCC 
probably would have to buy or ac- 
quire outside impoundings into the 
loan program, (now expected to 
amount to approximately 400 million 
bushels) upward of 75 million bushels 
if the government decided to boost 
the free market price to the loan 
level to the farmer. 

Unofficial studies at USDA show 
hat, since the wheat loan programs 
have been operative, it has been nec- 

ry to impound between 30 and 
10% of a crop in the loan program 
before the farmer can be assured 
the loan price level for his crop in 
the free market. 

The foregoing 


figures represent 


ee 
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liberal estimates for disappearance 
for the balance of the crop year, and 
are subject to trade criticism. The 
grain trade looks somewhat more 
critically at the USDA estimates and 
is inclined to see the carryover at 
the end of the crop year June 30 at 
between 625 and 650 million bushels. 
The major difference comes from 
smaller export estimates and feed use 
disappearance. 

Conservative estimates of the an- 
nual export volume now rate this 
movement at about 275 million bush- 
els of wheat and wheat flour equival- 
ent. This would be about 25 million 
bushels less than the government ex- 
pects. 

It is difficult-to reconcile the USDA 
estimate of 100 million bushels going 
into feed this crop year, with feed 
requirements and the abundant sup- 
plies of feed grains on hand and the 
decline in grain-consuming animal 
units. A more conservative view 
would hold feed use disappearance 
down to not more than 75 million 
bushels. If those two lower estimates 
were accepted, it is seen that the 
year-end supplies of wheat June 30 


would be more nearly 650 million 
bushels. 
Same Factors in Corn Market 


As with wheat, so with corn. The 
USDA Jan. 1 stock position report 
for corn shows better than 2% billion 
bushels held with 2,173,205,000 bu. 
on farms. That amount is 9% higher 
than last year and the third largest 
quantity held in the past 10 years. 

Off-farm stocks of corn are also 
heavy, reflecting nearly 244 million 
bushels owned by CCC and held in its 
own bin storage facilities. CCC sales 
of corn, because of danger of deteri- 
oration of stocks, have averaged about 
1 million bushels weekly but recently 
there has been heavier than usual 
deliveries of CCC corn on sales made 
to South Africa. In that country the 
government insisted that it would 
only buy its requirements from CCC 
stocks. At that time CCC tried to 
persuade the South African buyers to 
make their purchases from commer- 
cial sources, but the relatively in- 
experienced South African buyers de- 
clined CCC advice. 

Corn disappearance Oct. 1 through 
Dec. 31, 1952 amounted to 912 mil- 
lion bushels, or 5% below the average 
for this quarter and much smaller 
than during the past three years. 





British Controls 





(Continued from page 1) 


and what they will, some form of 
control is to be maintained over pur- 
chases from the dollar area in order 
to protect the country’s balance of 
payments position. Whether this 
means that the Ministry of Food 
will continue to do the actual buying, 
after next fall, is not yet completely 
clear nor is the course of action like- 
ly to be known until the results of 
the International Wheat Council 
meeting in Washington are an- 
nounced. The situation, it appears, 
depends on whether there is to be 
a new wheat agreement after July 
31, 1953. Currently, the ministry is 
responsible for all flour buying, busi- 
ness being channelled by the import- 
ers, on behalf of the government, to 
their mill connections. The govern- 
ment is expected to announce in due 
course whether the present system 
will be maintained or whether busi- 
ness will be returned completely to 
the private trade, subject to control 
on dollar expenditure for wheat and 
flour. 
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In the case of Holland, pioneers in 
the field of controlled dollar buying, 
the flour importers are allowed to 
buy freely of the grades they re- 
quire subject to the limitations im- 
posed by the total amount of dol- 
lars made available by the govern- 
ment, the individual importing firms 
sharing the allocation of dollars on 
the basis of previously determined 
percentages. A board of importers, 
in the Flour Import Bureau, exerts 
a modified form of control. 


Manner of Control 

The official British government 
statement on future policy makes it 
apparent that one of several ways of 
dealing could be selected in the light 
of circumstances, while still fulfill- 
ing the spirit of decontrol. The state- 
ment says, “It will be necessary to 
maintain control over the import of 
cereals from outside the sterling 
area in order to safeguard the bal- 
ance of payments. The government’s 
intention is to administer such con- 
trol in a manner which gives im- 
porters the greatest possible free- 
dom consistent with our balance of 
payment needs, to purchase their re- 
quirements in the most favorable 
commercial conditions. The system 
will be operated with the aim of 
checking from the outset any ten- 
dency for non dollar supplies to com- 
mand premium prices over supplies 
from the dollar area.” 

Countries supplying wheat, flour 
and coarse grains for sterling have 
been able to charge prices in excess 
of the equivalent dollar rate in North 
America, because of the desire on 
the part of government buyers to 
save dollars. The statement adds 
that the arrangements detailed will 
ensure that Britain will not be de- 
pendent on any one source, however 
important, and that adequate sup- 
plies so far as the British can afford 
to buy them will always be available 
at world prices. In these circum- 
stances, the announcement adds, it 
will clearly be unnecessary and un- 
desirable to contemplate the crea- 
tion of a reserve stock. Traders have 
been assured that satisfactory stocks 
will in any event be available in 
the country at the date of decontrol. 

Reports indicate that the British 
are currently endeavoring to make 
an agreement with Russia for the 
purchase of 600,000 tons of bread 
and feed grains, presumably to bol- 
ster reserve stocks. The Russian 
members of the permanent trade 
delegation in London are stated to 
be non-committal but the closure of 
the deal evidently hinges on the 
agreement of the British to the ex- 
port of commonwealth rubber to 
Russia in return. In previous years 
British imports of grain from Russia 
have been upwards of 1 million tons 
a year but at the end of last year 
an attempt to purchase a similar 
amount met with Russian refusal 
because of difficulty in agreeing to 
the shipment of goods classed as war 
potential. The sale was sliced to 200,- 
000 tons of coarse grains. In the 
present deal wheat is mentioned as 
one of the commodities involved. 


Separate Distribution 

The question of the separate dis- 
tribution of imported flour, instead 
of the current system of admixing it 
with national flour of 81% extrac- 
tion at the home mills, is an impor- 
tant one from the importers’ point 
of view. Separate distribution has 
been prohibited since 1942, although 
it was returned for a short period in 
1946 when the extraction rate in the 
home mills was reduced to 80%. If 
separate distribution is once again 
allowed it is conceivable that Cana- 


dian brands may be offered to the 
bakers. However, observers consider 
that some imported flour will con- 
tinue to be admixed with high ex- 
traction flour, to be used for the sub- 
sidized loaf, in order to strengthen 
it, the balance of imports being sold 
separately to customers. If this is 
so, then the flour separately distrib- 
uted will be in direct competition 
with the home millers enriched low 
extraction flour. In this case, it is 
presumed that the Canadian flour 
exported for direct sale to users will 
have to be enriched. 

Since imports from the sterling 
area will be entirely free the Cana- 
dian millers, and the U.S. millers, too, 
if they find that the price factor can 
be adjusted to meet the 10% ad va- 
lorem duty, will have to meet com- 
petition from the Australian millers. 
Moreover, there is the possibility 
that European millers might try to 
step into the British market. Ger- 
many, Holland and France are tak- 
ing a keen interest in potential ex- 
port markets and last fall the Ger- 
mans offered Britain a quantity of 
flour which they claimed was milled 
from imported Canadian wheat. The 
offer was refused because payment 
was stipulated in dollars and was, in 
any event, way above the Canadian 
IWA price. If, however, the wheat 
agreement is not renewed the price 
factor might allow competition to 
develop. The amount involved will 
not be large but it could go a long 
way towards reducing the average 
total of 350,000 tons which the Ca- 
nadians have sold annually in recent 
years. 

The British millers, on the other 
hand, have made it clear that they 








Henry W. Collins 


BOARD MEMBER—Henry W. Col- 
lins, vice president of West Coast 
grain operations for Archcr-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, has been 
elected to the company’s board of 
directors. Mr. Collins fills a position 
created when the board was in- 
creased to 16 members. Active in 
West Coast grain markets since 1905 
when he joined Balfour-Guthrie & 
Co., Pendleton, Ore., Mr. Collins 
bought the firm in 1911 and sold out 
in 1930. From 1930-33 he was vice 
president and West Coast manager 
of the Farmer National Grain & 
Warehouse Corp. and the Grain Sta- 
bilization Corp. Following this he 
was named West Coast manager of 
the Continental Grain Co. and in 
1937 became vice president in charge 
of ADM’s West Coast grain opera- 
tions. 
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James G. Cross 


ELECTED—Named president of the 
American Federation of Labor Bak- 
ery & Confectionery Workers Inter- 
national Union is James G. Cross. 
Mr. Cross, 40, succeeds William F. 
Schnitzler, now secretary-treasurer 
of the AFL. Mr. Cross was associ- 
ated with the baking industy in IIli- 
nois and Detroit for many years and 
in 1937 took his first position with 
the international union. Two years 
ago he was named general secretary- 
treasurer. 





will put up a determined fight 
against the dumping of flour, at pric- 
es subsidized by foreign govern- 
ments, on their market. 

An additional factor which com- 
mands attention is that the new 
freedom to be given the British mill- 
ing industry might provide the 
means for the U.K. millers to enter 
the export flour market to a small 
extent. In 1933 overseas sales were 
running at the rate of 155,000 tons 
a year though by 1938 they had 
slipped to 106,300 tons. During the 
war years exports were prohibited 
except to certain colonial territories 
and that prohibition has been main- 
tained. Their markets were princi- 
pally in the Scandinavian countries 
and some of the larger mills have 
retained their connections not only 
there but in other European coun- 
tries also. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN BAKERIES 
APPEAL DISMISSED 

WINNIPEG The appeal of six 
bakeries convicted of conspiracy 
charges under the Combines Act in 
1951, has been dismissed by Chief 
Justice G. B. O'Connor, of the Al- 
berta Appeal Court. The bakeries 
were fined a total of $30,000 and 
costs, for conspiring unduly to pre- 
vent or lessen competition in the bak- 
ing industry between 1933 and 1950. 
The prosecution came about as a re- 
sult of instructions of the justice 
department following a 1948 report of 
H. Carl Goldenberg, of Montreal, who 
investigated the industry as a special 
commissioner. 

The six bakeries involved are: the 
McGavin companies at Winnipeg, Ed- 
monton and Vancouver; Canadian 
Bakeries, Ltd., of Calgary; Weston’s 
Bread and Cake Canada Ltd. of Win- 
nipeg, and Edmonton City Baking. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 

FIRES COSTLY 

Fire takes 3,500 lives on U.S. farms 
and damages $100 million worth of 
property annually. 
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Potomac States 
Bakers Reelect 
Claude 0. Skelton 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


BALTIMORE-—-Claude O. Skelton, 
Sta-Kleen Bakery, Lynchburg, Va., 
was reelected president of the Poto- 
mac States Bakers Assn. at the 
group's 37th annual convention held 
here Jan. 25-27. 

Other officers reelected at the busi- 
ness session Jan. 27 include vice 
presidents L. Clark Rice, Rice’s Bak- 
ery, Baltimore; Robert L. Storck, 
Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, W. 
Va.; Henry C. Steinle, Steinle’s Bak- 
ery, Wilmington, Del.; John I. Bow- 
man, Bowman's Bakery, Roanoke, 
Va., and James G. Stephenson, Ste- 
phenson’s Bakery, Washington. An- 
ton Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, and Em- 
met Gary, Baltimore, are secretary 
and treasurer, respectively. 

The program featured addresses 


, 





Claude O. Skelton 


covering bulk handling of flour, pub- 
lic relations, safety in plant and ma- 
chine operations, and sales promotion. 
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Railroads Asked 
to Share Expense 
of Car Coopering 

CHICAGO 





Western and South- 
western rail carriers have been 
asked to grant an allowance of $1 
per car to flour mills to help defray 
the expense of coopering boxcars 
used in flour shipments. 

A hearing was conducted recently 
and the Millers National Federation 
was represented by Walter Hollo- 
way, traffic representative for a 
number of Kansas and Missouri 
River mills. In his presentation, Mr. 
Holloway pointed out that the rail- 
roads were not furnishing cars suit- 
able for flour loading as they were 
required to do by law, and that the 
situation is growing steadily worse 
because of the continuing shrinkage 
in the number of boxcars in service 
which has amounted to more than 
25% in the past 20 years. 

Mr. Holloway also cited actual cost 
tigures supplied by several mills 
which showed that the average cost 
per car for lining paper ran from 
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$1.57 to $3.05 and that the total cost 
for labor and material in coopering 
a car varied from $4.05 to $8.02 per 
car. 

Similar proposals previously had 
been made to eastern carriers at a 
meeting in Buffalo and to southern 
carriers in Atlanta. The eastern car- 
riers are considering the original pe- 
tition and the southern carriers 
turned the petition down, only to re- 
consider it later. 


The western and southwestern 
lines did not reach a decision at the 
close of the hearing. The petition is 
being continued on the docket for 
further study. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS 
GROUP SELECTS READING 


EPHRATA, PA.—The 75th anni- 
versary convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. 
will be held at the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel, Reading, Pa., on Sept. 24-25. 

Officials said a large convention is 
anticipated because of the anniver- 
sary celebration and urge members 
to make reservations soon. These can 
be made by stating room require- 
ments and dates needed during the 
convention to Miss G. Moyer, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa. 
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NEW EXCHANGE MEMBER 

BUFFALO—Cargill MacMillen, Jr., 
has been posted as a member of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange to act as 
representative and merchandiser for 
Cargill, Inc. He is sponsored by Ralph 
Popp, Southwell Grain Co. and 
James H. McKillen of Jas. H. Mc- 
Killen, Inc. 





Wheat Pact 





(Continued from pace 9) 
culture and a man widely respected 
by grain traders and flour importers 
alike. Mr. Gebhardt has made several 
extensive foreign tours in furtherance 
of German trade and a number of 
advantageous agreements have re- 
sulted from his efforts. 

Mr. Berodt, an advisor on the staff 
of Einfuhr and Vorratsstelle, the or- 
ganization administering the import- 
ing and food reserve departments of 
the government, will also be a mem- 
ber of the party, together with Dr. 
Hanau and Mr. Bantzer of the Ger- 
man mission permanently stationed 
in Washington. 

The key question as far as the 
flour milling industry is concerned, 
is the question of milled grain form- 
ing part of Germany’s large imports 
of American and Canadian wheat. 
There is a strong feeling among mar- 
ketmen that some effort should be 
made to persuade the German repre- 
sentatives that flour should be in- 
cluded as part of all deals within 
IWA. 


U.S.-Canadian 
IWA Talks Held 


TORONTO—tTrue D. Morse, who 
is to be undersecretary of agricul- 
ture in the new U.S. administration, 
arrived in Ottawa Jan. 23 for talks 
with Canadian government officials in 
connection with the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

Mr. Morse met Mitchell W. Sharp, 
associate deputy minister of trade 
and commerce and leader of Cana- 
da’s delegation to the agreement re- 
newal talks which open in Washing- 


ton Jan. 30. Present at the meeting 
were other officials of the govern- 
ment’s wheat and grain division. 

Unofficially, it is understood that 
the talks centered on the joint action 
which the two exporting countries 
propose to take in their efforts to 
reach an understanding with the im- 
porting countries. While the question 
of prices was of major importance, 
some time was given to the discussion 
of administrative matters which are 
scheduled for modification in the new 
agreement. 





Enrichment 





(Continued from page 9) 
and in Newfoundland as well as in 
other parts of the world showed that 
national health did improve when 
vitatmins were added to white bread. 

In his opening address, Dr. Mc- 
Grath predicted that “the benefits 
of enrichment are so evident that it 
will not be long before the use of en- 
riched flour on a voluntary basis will 
be as extensive in the rest of Can- 
ada as it now is in Nefoundland, 
where is it compulsory.” 

Walter D. Heagle, chairman of the 
National Council of the Baking In- 
dustry and president of the Na- 
tional System of Baking, mentioned 
that the Canadian bakers were 
“proud and happy” to join hands 
with the milling industry in the dis- 
tribution of enriched flour and bread. 

“Government and science have se- 
lected bread in competition with all 
other foods as the best and most 
practicable daily food to carry extra 
vitamins and iron,” Mr. Heagle said. 

Full cooperation by the other 
member of the enrichment combine, 
the milling industry, was promised 
by Mr. Davies: 

“There will be no difficulties as 
far as the mills are concerned in 
providing enriched flour, as it is al- 
ready being done by those countries 
that saw the light ahead of Canada. 

“I can promise that the mills will 
co-operate with the bakers of this 
country in giving them a flour that 
will provide all those elements that 
are said to be necessary to the good 
health of the masses. 

“It will give them a flour that pro- 
duces a loaf of bread not only white 
and appetizing in appearance and 
flavor, but a loaf that represents in 
every way the ‘Staff of Life’.” 

Calling the occasion one of per- 
haps “supreme significance,” Dr. 
Wilder emphasized his thoughts by 
saying “those among us who have 
had experience with the corrosive 
effects of diets containing an_in- 
sufficiency of those vitamins you are 
adding to your flour, and through the 
flour to your bread, are now almost 
unanimously in favor of such en- 
richment. Indeed, many now consider 
bread enrichment as a public health 
measure of no less importance than 
control of food contamination.” 

Listing the countries adopting en- 
richment, Dr. Wilder mentioned Brit- 
ain as the latest to announce that 
nutrients will be added to white flour. 

“Nutrition education, as its main 
objective, should seek to establish 
public demand for an adequate diet, 
taking into account a wide range of 
consumer incomes,” Dr. Sebrell said. 
“The physician, health officer, nurse, 
teacher, and other key persons in 
the community must be prepared to 
guide individuals and institutions in 
selecting the right foods; and for 
this, they must be skilled in the 
practicalities of feeding—food val- 
ues relative to cost. In commercial 
advertising, a greater effort should 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
v aetna 
KANSAS STATE MILLING TrCHNULOuLY 
graduate, 15 years’ experience in produc- 
tion, research, engineering and manage- 
ment. Interested either in a connection 
with medium-size mill at management 
level with opportunity to buy in or in 
taking on machinery accounts to serve 
medium and small mills in sales and con- 
sulting. Address 367, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 














MACHINERY WANTED 
TT Vv it teeiaesinementneeeee 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
cales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
city, Mo. 











Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











be made to show the proper relation 
of the promoted product to good nu- 


trition as a whole. Finally, com- 
munity leaders, advertisers, nutri- 
tionists, and others in the role of 


educator should focus primarily upon 
the housewife, who selects and pre- 
pares the meals and guides in the 
formation of food habits. 

“The modern attack upon malnu- 
trition should be spearheaded by en- 
richment, backed by education, and 
controlled by research. Sound food 
habits must always be the major ob- 
jective. It is unlikely that enrich- 
ment will ever be entirely supersed- 
ed by informed food selection, since 
food values vary seasonally and geo- 
graphically, and selection to some 
extent is economically determined. 
Food enrichment has been applied 
on an ever-wider scale. The inaugur- 
ation of this program today, which 
offers every hope of success, is a 
further indication of the increasing 
role of enrichment in the health and 
strength of nations,”’ he emphasized. 

Both the flour milling and baking 
industries will assume greater im- 
portance in national feeding with the 
continued growth of population, Dr. 
Larmour said in his address. The 
Maple Leaf executive stated that 
future shifts toward plant products 
would be toward the cereal grains 
particularly wheat since “costs of 
fresh vegetables, fruits and animal 
products must remain relatively high 
for an increasing proportion of the 
people. 

“Enriched bread and flour are 
bound to play an increasing part in 
providing sound nutrition, not only 
in Canada and the U.S., but, let us 
hope, in all the other high-level 
countries of the world. We can face 
the prospect of having to eat a high- 
er percentage of cereal foodstuffs, if 
we know that they are a good source 
of the essential B vitamins,” Dr. Lar- 
mour concluded. 
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BAKERS TURN ACTORS—George Thoms and Ray Thelen of the bakery 
service department of Fleischmann Division, Standard Brands, Inc., turned 
actors for the making of a new color movie, “Meal Time Is Variety Time.” 
Here the two take time out under the Kleig lights as the camerman shifts 


position for a better shot of their hands in action. The 16 mm, sound and 
color film is now being shown at special bakers’ meetings. 


Sweet Rolis. Coffee Cakes Star 
in New Fleischmann Color Movie 


NEW YORK—G. H. Ekstedt, man- 
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ager of the bakery production service 
department of the Fleischmann divi- 
sion, Standard Brands, Inc., has an- 
nounced the release of a new 16 mm. 
sound and color motion picture that 
offers the nation’s bakers a _ vivid, 
up-to-the-minute review of actual 
production of the wide variety of 
sweet rolls and coffee cakes that 
can be made from basic sweet and 
Danish doughs. The new film is titled 
“Meal Time Is Variety Time” and al- 


though its showing at special bakers’ 
meetings is just getting underway, its 
enthusiastic reception in such cities 
as Washington, Miami, Albany, Madi- 
son, Wis., and Kansas City indicates 
that a nationwide audience of over 
20,000 bakers will be reached before 
the end of 1953. 


Demand for Variety 


As its title indicates, this educa- 
tional and inspirational color film was 


produced to enable America’s bakers 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 
And at the top of Fine Quality 
* 


1952—Our 75th Anniversary 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 
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OBINSON 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 


Kansas City, Kan 
Atlanta-Llos Angeles 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 






Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
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Many years of satisfaction 
stand behind these famous 
brands. They have won 
bakers’ confidence by the 
consistent excellence of 
baking performance. They 
can help make your loaf 
the best in the market. 


@ CAPACITY 
12,000 CWTS. 


@ STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 
MILLS AT WICHITA AND CHERRYVALE, KANSAS, AND MARION, OHIO 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 
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to take advantage of Mrs. American 
Consumer's constant demand for new 
and different foods at every meal. 

Since yeast-raised sweet goods can 
be served in so many different forms 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner or be- 
tween-meal snacks the film is based 
on the premise that they are the 
ideal answer to this consumer de- 
mand for variety, if the bakers who 
produce them will offer a sufficient 
variety of shapes, tastes, filling and 
toppings. 

By illustrating a simple step-by- 
step method for learning (and re- 
membering) the makeup and bakeup 
of nearly 100 different rolls and cof- 
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Time” points the way to greater pro- 
duction efficiency as well as greater 
sales and profits. 

In order to simplify the job of pro» 
ducing a wider variety of yeast raised 
sweet goods the pictorial review of 
rolls and coffee cakes is broken down 
into five basic groups. First, the 
“string” varieties (for both rolls and 
coffee cakes) which are made from a 
simple string. Second, the “square” 
varieties made from squares. Third, 
the “folded” varieties, made from 
folded dough pieces. Fourth, the 
“twist” varieties made from a twisted 
piece of dough. Fifth, the extra spe- 
cial “specialties” that do not fit into 


This break-down of close to 100 
varieties into five simple groups 
makes it much easier for a baker to 
learn or recall (and then to produce) 
the daily variety he needs to satisfy 
his customers’ demands. It also as- 
sures more economical and efficient 
production since a baker is reminded 
that he can achieve a wide variety 
of products from any one of the 
standard dough pieces, the company 
says. 

Inspirational, Too 


“Meal Time Is Variety Time” is as 


inspirational as it is educational. Pro- 
duced in color film, it presents a 
thrilling introduction to America, a 


fee cakes, 







“Meal Time Is Variety 


any standard category. 





American Molasses Co. 

Appraisal Service Co. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co, 

Arid-Alre Mfg. Co. 

Barr Shipping Co. 

Bay State Milling Co. 

Bin-Dicator Co 

Bjornstad, Asbjorn P, 

Burrus Mills, Ine. 

Cameron, John F., & 
Co., Ltd. 

Cargill, Ine. 

Chubb & Son 

City Nat'l Bank & 
Trust Co, 

Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co 

De Boer, W., & Co. 

Early & Daniel Co 


Kinfuhrhandel Mannheim 

Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn 

Forrester Grain Co 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 

Fumigation Engineering 


Corp. 
Gray, A. R., Ltd. 
Hallet & Carey Co. 


Harris County Houston 
Ship Channel Naviga- 
tion District 

Hoit, Lowell, & Co, 

Howell, R. R., Co 

Hunt Mlg. Corp., Ltd, 

International Mlg. Co, 

Jennison, W. J., Co 

Johansen, Anth., & Co, 


Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co, 
Jordan, Omar 
Justesen, Brodr. 
Keltner Statistical 
Service, The 
Kimpton, W.S., & Sons 
King. H. H., Flour 
Mills Co. 
Knappen Milling Co. 
Lamson Bros, & Co. 
Leval & Co., Inc 
Lima Electric Motor Co, 


Loken & Co., A/S 
Long, W. E., Co. 





Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co, 


These Advertisers Were 
Represented in the 1952 Almanack 


Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Lykes Bros. Steamship 
Co., Ine, 
Madsen, Otto 
Mardorf Peach & Co., Ltd. 
Meelunie, N. V. 
Merchen Scale Feeders 
Midland Flour Mlg. Co. 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Midwest Burlap & Bag Co. 
Miller Publishing Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Nellis Feed Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 
Nulomoline Co, 
Osborne McMillan 
Elevator Co, 
Osieck & Co., v/h 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pioneer Bag Co. 
Rice, Daniel F., & Co. 
Richmond Mfg. Co, 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Ruoff, A., & Co. 
Russell-Miller Mlg. Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Ltd. 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 
Sexton, Charles W., Co, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co, 
Smith, Sidney, Ltd. 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd. 
Springfield Mig. Corp. 
Staley Milling Co, 
Standard Milling Co, 
Stannard, Collins & Co., 
Ltd, 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & 
Co., Ltd. 
Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc. 
Ward Feed Co. 
Wilson, Wirt, & Co. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V. 
Witter, Dean, & Co. 
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ADVERTISING SPACE RESERVATIONS 
Now Being Accepted for 


The Northwestern Miller 


1953 ALMANACK 


land of infinite variety. 


é4 deen 


The Northwestern Miller 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the Feed, 
Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 1953 ALMA- 
NACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by all 
readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two of the 
April 28, 1953, issue. The new Almanack will continue and 
expand the valuable statistical and informational service re- 
garding crops, production, regulations, etc., for which this 
annual edition serves as an ever-handy “reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and again 
throughout the year in the Almanack as this indispensable 
volume will be retained and referred to repeatedly by readers 
who will be most receptive to your advertising. 


Send in your space reservation today and assure yourself 
ample time in which to prepare your advertising copy, which 
can be accepted not later than March 2. Use the handy space 
reservation form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1953 ALMANACK will be these 


departments, with their own material, such as 


FLOUR— GRAIN— BAKING— 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


FEEDS— 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 


Farm Animal Population 
State Laws 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 

List of Largest Bakeries 


FOREIGN— 


Regulations 

Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 


January 27, 1953 


Following this inspirational open- 
ing, “Meal Time Is Variety Time” 
presents a review of the makeup and 
bakeup of sweet rolls and coffee cakes 
from every possible angle, including 
long, medium and close shots, as a 
master baker deftly rolls out his 
dough, forms the desired roll or coffee 
cake and tops or glazes the finished 
baked product. 

Although the completed film is a 
generous 2,000 ft. in length, over 15,- 
000 ft. of film were shot in order to 
get exactly the type of views needed. 

Anticipating a baker demand for a 
lasting printed review of the wide va- 
riety of yeast-raised sweet goods fea- 
tured in the film, the. Fleischmann 
division has produced a special illus- 
trated booklet titled, “Fleischmann’s 
Bakery Tested Formulas,” which con- 
tains complete makeup instructions 
for the rolls and coffee cakes includ- 
ed in the five major groups. 

The formula booklet also covers a 
number of general production points 
on mixing, fermentation, makeup, 
proofing and baking with such thor- 
oughness that it can be used as a 
basic training tool for younger bak- 
ers as well as an invaluable refresher 
for old-timers who often find it diffi- 
cut to call to mind the hundreds of 
different varieties of sweet goods they 
have made up during their years of 
production work. 

In order to make certain that all 
bakers may see “Meal Time Is Va- 
riety Time,” the Fleischmann division 
has arranged for its showing at spe- 
cial bakers’ meetings. 

These one day sessions will pre- 
sent the film to groups of bakers to- 
gether with a program of explana- 
tions, question and answer periods, 
makeup demonstrations and finished 
product displays. An old-fashioned 
Kaffee Klatsch, at which bakers can 
prove to themselves that the sweet 
goods taste every bit as good as they 
look on the screen, will be the meet- 
ing’s concluding feature. 

Bakers should contact their local 
Fleischmann representatives to learn 
where and when special “Meal Time 
Is Variety Time” meetings are sched- 
uled for their areas. 


Merchandising Plan 


Acting on the belief that Mrs. Con- 
sumer will beat a quicker path to the 
door of the baker who advertises and 
promotes his wide variety of sweet 
goods, the Fleischmann Merchandis- 
ing Plan for ‘Meal Time Is Variety 
Time” is also offered. 

This plan consists of a _ six-page 
illustrated brochure which explains 
and pictures the advertising and mer- 
chandising methods bakers can use 
to promote and sell any of the more 
than 90 sweet dough varieties pic- 
tured in ‘Meal Time Is Variety 
Time.” The plan also includes color- 
ful, sales-stimulating display cards 
and window strips emphasizing the 
film’s message that ‘Meal Time Is 
Variety Time.” 

The present program for bakers is 
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‘The Choice of th 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duhith, Minnesota 
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Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 
> MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








*“*RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

‘“‘“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








® * ong: 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








ACME RYE 
A ¢ 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











PERCY KENT 
BAG CO., 1. 


KANSAS CTY BUFFALO «= NEW YORK 
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wide Fleischmann survey revealed 
that while 80 out of 100 housewives 
serve coffee cake and sweet rolls in 
their homes, only four serve them 
every day and less than half serve 
them once a week. 

Fleischmann feels that this rather 
limited consumer use presents an un- 
limited opportunity for a baker's 
product that can be served at every 
meal in so many different varieties. It 
was with this opportunity in view 
that “Meal Time Is Variety Time” 
was produced, the company pointed 
out. 





BREAD 16 THE GTAFF OF LIFE——— 


Langendort Opens 
New $2,000,000 
Seattle Bakery 


SEATTLE—Over half a century of 
baking experience coupled with ex- 
tensive research by Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc. in its labora- 
tory and the most precisely-con- 
trolled, completely automatic, mod- 
ern machinery obtainable all contrib- 
ute to make the new $2,000,000 Seat- 
tle Langendorf bakery one of the 
finest in the baking industry. 

This huge palace of modern ma- 
chinery miracles has an area of 
106,000 sq. ft., or more than 2% 
acres, and a maximum production ca- 
pacity of 8,000 Ib. an hour. 

About 22 years ago, the first Lang- 
endorf bakery was built in Seattle to 
make cakes and bread. Since that 
time, business has steadily increased 
and the old plant became inadequate 
to handle the increased volume. 

Stanley S. Langendorf, the corpor- 
ation president, considered remodel- 
ing the old plant to provide sufficient 
facilities for new business. Then, with 
faith in Seattle’s future growth, he 
gave the go-ahead signal to build a 
super-plant which would adequately 
handle the future as well as the pres- 
ent business expansion in Seattle. 
The old plant is now in the process of 
being remodeled and will be used 
only for cake making. 

Bread baked in the new plant is 
being advertised and publicized in a 
sales promotion campaign under the 
name of “Million Dollar Bread,” ac- 
cording to Al Moore, plant manager 
and member of Langendorf’s for over 
two decades. The campaign is under 
the direction of Clyde W. Beattie, 
sales manager for the firm. 

Actual increase in demand for 
Langendorf products in the Pacific 
Northwest has more than doubled in 
the last 22 years, A. K. Halfyard, 
Langendorf Northwest regional man- 
ager states. 

Installed in the plant is the largest 
pneumatic flour handling system ever 
built, an important factor in sanita- 
tion and a big improvement over the 
bucket elevators and screw convey- 
ors used in the old Langendorf plant. 
Throughout the installation, from 
flour bins to delivery trucks, every 
known means of guarding the purity 
and cleanliness of ingredients and 
finished products is employed. All in- 
gredients are pumped into mixers 
rather than dumped as they were in 
the old plant. 

Three air filters are included in the 


flour sifting, blending and storage ~ 


equipment. The flour system, a new 
development in the bakery field has 
five bins holding 200 bbl., 145 bbl., 
145 bbl., 100 bbl., and 100 bbl. Choice 
flours are sifted and blended before 
entering the three large flour storage 
bins which hold enough flour to pro- 
duce almost 90,000 loaves of bread. 
Pneumatic tubes then convey the 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





Price cs. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they represented 
the highest and most Dependable Quality that scientific 


milling could produce. 



















BAY STATE MILLING (0. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








Centennial FLOURING MILLS on) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
6,500,000 


Bushels 
Country end 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST MODERN 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - 


1 TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS itis 
*rotein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


PORTLAND 





FLOUR 
Low Protein 
Mellow Type 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Complete Gacilities for Serving the Milling Industry | 




















MEMBERS OFFICE S$: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
aa KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT, WORTH, TEXAS 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NAW ( ; 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, ] Y 
| 


NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE @ SUGAR EXCH. cinteencseciininbieail en oe See ee 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 


| 
| 
| ee 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO «¢ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 

KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 























If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 









selected for prime milling and baking qualities, remem- 
ber our large storage facilities and skilled personnel. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call GRand 7070. 





sa : BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «= KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


a“ OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR & J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & k. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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flour by air pressure to the flour 
scales directly above the dough mix- 
ers. 

Near the dough mixers, “yeasto- 
lators” dissolve yeast and vitamin 
tablets and then deliver them to the 
mixers to assure even distribution of 
these ingredients. An “ingrediator’’ is 
used to blend and dissolve salt, sugar 
and non-fat milk solids and then au- 
tomatically pump them to the mixers. 

Shortening, which was formerly 
scooped by hand, is now put in a 
shortening melter which is thermo- 
statically controlled. It melts the 
shortening and mechanically pumps 
the melted shortening through heated 
pipes to the dough mixers. 

Sugar for the sugar equipment is 
pneumatically blown from special 
tank trucks to a huge sealed bin and 
then to the equipment as needed. 
This sugar container has a capacity 
of 40,000 lb. The plant has a storage 
capacity of 3,000,000 Ib. flour, plus 
110,000 Ib. in the bins. 

The dough mixers consist of two 
1300 lb. sponge mixers and two 600 
lb. dough mixers, according to 
George Tracy, engineering superin- 
tendent for the new plant who has 
been with the company for 12 years. 

These giant high speed mixers 
weigh about 10 tons each and mix ap- 
proximately 1500 loaves in 10-12 min- 
utes. A constant flow of refrigerant 
circulates through the jacket sur- 
rounding the mixing bow] controlling 
the dough temperature during mix- 
ing. 

Among the unusual features of the 
new bakery are the first large, full- 
scale mechanical fermentation room 
and mechanically operated proof 
rooms. Only small pilot models of 
these innovations have ever been op- 
erated before. 

The fermentation cabinet does 
away with the back breaking labor 
necessary in the old plant for this 
work. The dough is fermented for 
five hours under thermostatically- 
controlled conditions of temperature 
and humidity. Dough troughs are 
automatically passed through this 
room and back to the mixer for a 
second final mixing on a carefully 
timed schedule. 

9,600 Loaves an Hour 

In the dough weighing, rounding, 
mellowing and loaf shaping machines, 
the dough is automatically scaled, 
rounded, mellowed and shaped into 
pieces of sufficient size to yield loaves 
of proper weight; 9,600 loaves can be 
shaped per hour. 

Racks holding these pans of dough 
are automatically moved through the 
loaf proofing room in one hour. It is 
thermostatically-controlled to main- 
tain a temperature of 100° F. and a 
humidity of 90° which allows doughs 
to rise to proper size in pans prior to 
entering the ovens baking chamber. 

The baking is done in one of the 
largest ovens in the US. It is a trav- 
eling hearth oven, 120 ft. long, with a 
baking capacity of 8,000 loaves an 
hour. Baking temperature is thermo- 
statically-controlled. 

A dust collector is installed be- 
tween the dough weighing machinery 
and the proofing room and oven. 

Automatic depanners take the 
place of the old hand dumping as 
the bread rolls out of the oven. From 
the pans, the bread falls onto a con- 
veyor which takes it to the cooler. 

The bread cooler is situated above 
the oven where the loaves are cooled 
atmospherically. It is one of the 
longest bread coolers in the world, 
207 ft. in length. The bread passes 
through it in 1% hours, reducing the 
bread’s internal temperature from 


212° F. to 95°. It has a capacity of 
16,000 loaves. From the cooler, a con- 





Her fingertips imagine the taste 


The lady doesn’t trust her eyes alone. 
The buyer of Multiwalls is in much the same position. 


Aside from package design, it’s hard to tell one manufac- 
turer's bag from another's simply by looking at it or fingering it. 


Put the bags out of sight and you may be able to see many 


differences. 


Men who buy 85 per cent of all Multiwalls consider* these 
intangibles more important than any other factor when they 


choose their supplier. 


Invariably, these are among the first questions they ask... 
“Is this company big enough?” 
“Do they have a fair allocation policy?” 


“Are their prices competitive?” 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION © NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING @® CHICAGO: DAILY NOWS 


wall users consider Union 


“Do they respect delivery dates?” 
In a nutshell 
‘Are they good people to do business with?” 


We can’t tell you what the answers are when these Multi- 


I his we do know 


inference is yours to make 


In these days of industrial pressure, when dependability is 
a fervent wish as well as a word, men to whom Multiwalls are 


important are placing an increasing share of their orders with 


Union. 


More so every day eee 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


*August, 1951] research study. 








veyor takes the bread to slicing and 
wrapping machines where mirrors, 
high in the air, help the operators 
detect trouble in the machines. 
There are five slicing and wrapping 
machines. The slicing machines are 
connected with the wrapping ma- 
chines and each machine automatic- 
ally slices, wraps and seals up to 70 
loaves a minute or 4,200 an hour. 
The finished loaves are conveyed 
from the wrapping machines to the 
delivery trucks on a 5-tiered con- 
veyor 900 ft. long. The firm has some 
hundred trucks serving the Pacific 
Northwest, according to C. G. Fisher, 


superintendent of the bread shipping 


department. 


Rolls are made in another section 
of the plant here and automatic pan 
roll machine is used with a 32 tray 
roll oven and separate proof boxes 
for the rolls. 

The production line of the plant is 
390 ft. long and the total distance of 
operation from flour bin to delivery 
vehicle ranges from 700 to 1050 ft. 
The operating personnel totals about 
250 persons. 

The plant is located at 2901 Sixth 
Ave. So., in Seattle. A combination 
of ultra-modern bakery equipment, 
trained veteran personnel, the finest 
bread ingredients obtainable and a 
well planned bakery make this plant 
one of the most efficient and sanitary 


installations in the country and one 
of the most interesting. 








BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIRED HAND SHORTAGE 


The downward trend in the farm 
labor supply is likely to continue next 
year, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This will re- 
quire additional effort to use labor 
efficiently and increased emphasis on 
labor recruitment programs to meet 
farm labor requirements. Such ef- 
forts should avoid a general shortage 
of farm workers but farmers in some 
areas will continue to have trouble 
replacing skilled and dependable reg- 
ular workers. 
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Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
S 


La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


OUR RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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MASTERPIECE ~- SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 














MILLS AT APPLETON, 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - 


MINNESOTA 
BELMONT - STAMINA 
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women 


were talking about 
their husbands in that indulgent man- 
ner they are accustomed to use when 
on that subject. 

“Henry is perfectly helpless with- 


Two 


out me,” said one. 

“John is that way, too,” said the 
other. “I don’t know what would be- 
come of him if I went away for a 
week.” 

“Isn't that a fact?” sighed the first. 
“Sometimes I think my husband is a 
child the way I have to look after him. 
Why, whenever he is sewing on but- 
tons, mending his clothes, or even 
darning his socks, I always have to 
thread the needle for him.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Bachelor: A rolling stone that gath- 
ers no boss. 
¢ ¢ 


The father saw his son sitting on 
top of another boy in the front yard. 

“Why are you pinning George to 
the ground like that?” Jimmy’s dad 
demanded. 

“He hit me in the eye.” 

“How many times,” reprimanded 
his father, “have I told you to count 
up to 100 before you lose your tem- 
per?” 

“I am counting to 100,” Jimmy 
cried, “but I am sitting on him so 
he'll be here when I get through.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 

A new army recruit was placed on 
guard duty. Posted on the early 
morning relief, he did his best. but 
in the end went to sleep on his feet. 
He was awakened by a slight noise 
and, raising only his eyes, saw the 
officer of the day standing in front 
of him. Remembering the heavy pen- 
alty for sleeping on post, the recruit 
stood for another moment with his 
head bowed. Then, raising slowly, he 
looked piously into the sky and rev- 
erently murmured, “Amen.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Headline in an eastern newspaper: 
“Father of Ten Shot; Mistaken for 


Rabbit.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


The little woman had made a real 
effort to balance her checkbook. Aft- 
er a whole afternoon’s work she 
handed four sheets of figures, with 
items and costs neatly typed in their 
respective columns, to her husband 
who looked them over carefully: 
Milkman, $11.25; cleaners, $4.65, etc. 
Everything was clear except for one 
item reading ESP $24.56. 

Warily he asked, “What does ESP 
mean?” 

She explained. “Error some place.” 


e$¢¢ 

A passerby stopped to watch an old 
man in his garden weeding. 

“Which weeds do you consider the 
easiest to kill?” he asked. 

“Widow's weeds,” answered the old 
man. “You only have to say ‘wilt 
thou’ and they wilt.” 


o¢ ¢ 


Diplomacy: The art of 
someone have your way. 


letting 
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WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


-FLOUR 


aden and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex NEW YORK 
New England Office: 21! Brvant St.. Maiden. Mass. 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








ri Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Il. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 




















KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
IN< 


Brokers 


Flour 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U. 8. A. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,”” London. 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“CovENTRY,"’ London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








Cable Address: *‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

. FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpoo! 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C 2 


C. 1. F. business much preferred 


50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 











WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers . 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Bakers Association 
of the Carolinas annual golf tourna- 
ment, Pinehurst, N.C.; Sec., Mrs. 
Louise Skillman, Myrtle Apts., No. 4, 
Charlotte 3, N.C. 


Feb. 16-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walters, 511 5th Ave., 
New York 17. 


Feb. 17-20 — National - American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn.; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; exec. vice pres., 
M. L. Toulme, 60 Hudson St., New 
York 18, N.Y. 


Feb. 18—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 
Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Feb. 19-20—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. annual agricultural 
forum, Hotel President, Kansas City; 
exec. vice pres., Jack D. Dean, 20 W. 
9th St., Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Victor E. Marx, 
1354 La Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 

April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Watertown, S.D. 

April 24-25—Self-Rising Institute, 
Inc.; Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1309 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- 
ville 3, Tennessee. 

April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 


May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colorado. 


May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 628 14th 
Ave. 8.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 11-18—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 11-18—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Sec., Herman Steen, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 

May 13-15—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois; Sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 58 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

May 17-18—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- 
western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 


May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 18-21—Association of Opera- 


tive Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


May 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 
anoke, Va. 


May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, 
Ohio. 


June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 138-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

July 26-28—The West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association; Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Sec., 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

Sept. 18-20—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil fall meeting, Natural Bridge Ho- 
tel, Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. 
of Va., Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 24-28—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


N. V Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, 
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Heerengracht 209 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: ‘“Felixcohen” 








N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 


De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co.. New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion.” Rotterdam 








Established 1885 


~ 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E.C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedebvoer” 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"' Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Marve.,"’ Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Code. 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 











FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Codes: Bentley’s Complete 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Phrase, A.B.C. 


6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 











47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 

softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 
LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. Cable Address: “Matluch” 

















GRAIN SERVICE”® 
where 


Gey 


— 








New York Louisville 
Chicago pMometle 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omahe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth reg 
Buffalo Portland Be 
Toledo San Francisco pan 
Columbus Los Angeles #8 
Norfolk Vancouver, B, C. ‘ 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
ELEVATORS is 
Chicago Norfolk Bs 
St. Louis Nashville sad 
* Kansas City Louisville Fs 
Omehe seem : 
, n 
. — Galveston 
bd Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Coiumbus Portlend 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 


EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *'''":° 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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What has 


TIMBER TOPPING 


to do with 
FLOUR TREATMENT...? 


... only that it, too, requires experience, skill 
and fine tools! N-A’s Flour Service Division of- 
fers all these things to you and your consultants. 


Experience of over a quarter-century in 
flour treatment. 


Skill, in both field staff and laboratory, 
born of daily handling of flour treatment 
problems. 


Fine tools in the form of Dyox for matur- 
ing, Novadelox for color improvement and 
N-Richment-A for enriching. 


So, for assistance on maturing, color improve- 
ment and enrichment call your nearby N-A 
Serviceman. 

“Dyox"’, “Novadelox” and 


*“N-Richment-A’’. 
Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS 
: 4 Lay : : » x N : = 
VNOVADE L-AGENE. 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY - Representatives in Principal Cities 








*-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 


| PUBLIC SE 


The Most Important 
Minority Group in America 


Everyone is a member of at least one minority group— 
Jewish, Negro, Protestant, Polish,German or any of dozens 


of others. 


Whichever group you’re in is naturally the most important 
one for you, but no minority group is potentially any safer 
from racial or religious persecution than any other. Dis- 
crimination against Negroes in housing, for example, can 
easily turn into discrimination against Catholics; if today a 
Jew is refused due process of law, tomorrow a Protestant 
may suffer the same way; and if a Chinese person cannot 
get a job simply because of his color, white men face the same 


potential danger. 


The guiding principle for Americans has always been and 
always should be to accept or reject people on their merit 
alone. If we fail to do this we lose prestige as a democracy 
throughout the world ... we diminish our enormous produc- 
tive capacities .. . and the basic institutions upon which this 


country was built will be in serious danger. 





